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EUGENICS AND THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 
I 


Att have been interested in the statement that God made of the 
Seed of Abraham a Chosen People, but I wonder whether it is 
realized how modern and scientific were the methods which He 
used in this task. If the modern stock-breeder' wishes to 
establish a pedigree strain, he uses just these same methods. 
He mates the two healthiest animals he can secure, which have 
the desired qualities, whether these be mental or physical. He 
then practises the closest in-breeding for several generations, 
to “fix” the desired quality, but he is careful to avoid very 
close in-breeding for more than some three generations, because 
it is found that this tends to weaken the stock. 

Theoretically, deterioration would not occur if the original 
stock were perfectly sound. Practically, all stocks have some 
weak point ; it may be poor resistance to some disease, and this, 
like the desirable qualities, is accentuated by in-breeding. 
These modern methods are based upon experience from the 
earliest times with both animals and men. 

In ancient Egypt, it was the custom for the Pharaohs to 
inter-marry very closely and, as a result of the feeling that none 
but the “ bluest ” blood was good enough for Pharaoh, it often 
happened that he married his sister. There was religious 
sanction for this custom, as the goddess Isis was not only the 
wife but also the sister of the divine Osiris. 

Since the dynasty depended for its security on the production 
of a line of capable warriors and administrators, we may be sure 
that the Egyptians, who were one of the most intellectual races 
of antiquity, regarded such in-breeding as a means to this end. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that Cleopatra, one of the 
most beautiful women in history and intellectually well above 


1 N.B. Eugenics does not advocate the methods of the stock-yard. 
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the average, was the product of a long line of the closest inter- 
marriages. 

The perfection and the intricacy of the natural laws, 
discovered by science, makes it reasonable to suppose that they 
are, indeed, divine in origin; and it makes the Bible narrative 
more easily credible if it can be shown that the Creator Himself 
works in accordance with these laws. 


II 


When God proposed to found a Chosen People, He set about 
the task on the same lines which would be followed by the 
modern man of science. From Genesis, it would appear that 
Adam was the first man on this earth, and it seems that he was 
the first of the Adamic Race, who were later called the Sons of 
God (vi. 2). 

As this was the highest type of man it is in accordance 
with what we should expect when we learn that Terah, the father 
of Abram, was a direct descendant of Adam. Terah was evidently 
a man of substance among the Chaldeans and was in a position 
to emigrate with his family toCanaan. It may fairly be assumed 
that he was of sound constitution, as it is recorded that he died 
at the age of 205 years. 

Inter-marriage was common among this stock, as Abram’s 
brother married his niece (xi. 29), while Abram was Sarai’s 
half-brother (xx. 12). Their child, Isaac, married his cousin, 
Rebekah, and their son, Jacob, continued the course of in-breeding 
when he married his cousins, Leah and Rachel. Their progeny 
were enjoined not to marry Canaanites and so contracted more 
cousin-marriages. 

There was, however, one exception, Joseph, who married 
the Egyptian Asenath, daughter of Potipherah, priest of On, 
the modern Heliopolis, from which came Cleopatra’s Needle. 
It is the fact that Joseph’s wife was Egyptian to which attention 
isdrawn. This racial mixture must have affected the appearance 
of his children, Manasseh and Ephraim, and made them differ 
from the other grandsons of Jacob. Of these, the sons of 
Benjamin were most closely akin to Manasseh and Ephraim, 
as they had the same grandmother, Rachel; while the other 
tribes derived from Jacob by his first wife, Leah, and his concu- 
bines. Thus, there is scientific reason for believing that, from 
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the earliest times, there was some difference in the appearance 
of the tribes, which would be most marked between the people 
of Ephraim and Manasseh on the one hand, and the remaining 
tribes on the other. As frequent tribal quarrels are recorded, 
the amount of inter-marriage was probably not great and so 
these different characteristics would tend to become “ fixed ”. 
These differences would be marked between the tribes of the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel and the smaller group which formed 
the Southern Kingdom of Judah. 


Ill 


Let us now consider some other descendants of Abraham. 
Several races were beginning to be formed at this important 
period in the history of the world—about the year 2,000 B.c. 
Abraham had other sons: one, by the Egyptian bond-maid, 
Hagar, was Ishmael, considered to be the founder of the Arabs. 
Six, by another wife, Keturah, went eastwards (Gen. xxv. 6). 
Then there is Esau, and he, perhaps, deserves more than passing 
notice. Esau is said to be Edom and Mount Seir (xxxvi. 8) 
and is regarded by some as a progenitor of the Turks. It may 
well be that a part of Edom was absorbed into the future Turk, 
while part fused with other races, but it is unwise to be dogmatic. 

Esau first married two Hittites. This was a great grief to 
his parents (xxvi. 34, 35) who were anxious that their sons 
should not contaminate their blood by mixed marriages. Now 
Esau was of an affectionate disposition (xxxiii. 4) and fond of 
his father, who loved him (xxv. 28); so, when he saw “ that 
the daughters of Canaan pleased not Isaac his father ”, he did his 
best and married the daughter of Ishmael, who was half-Egyptian 
and had married an Egyptian wife, so that his children must 
have differed considerably from the true Terah stock. 

It would seem that Esau, when he sold his birthright and 
cast his lot with the heathen by marrying with them, had 
forfeited his position in the Hebrew community, so that he was 
unacceptable as a suitor for the daughters of his father’s blood 
and had to turn to the half-caste progeny of a slave. 

There is, thus, nothing incredible, to the biologist, in the 
theory that a part of the Turkish nation is derived from Esau. 
Certainly the objection based upon the physical differences 
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between the Turks and the modern Jew is worthless, as all 
that is required by this theory is a single link, nearly four thousand 
years ago. 


IV 


So much for heredity ; let us now consider environment ! 
The stock-breeder is not content to breed from sound stock 
but endeavours to place it in the environment suited to its 
highest development. In the case under consideration Abraham 
and Isaac were placed in a “ land flowing with milk and honey ”. 
Later, Jacob and his descendants went down into Egypt, where 
they found a friend at court, and were provided with a home 
in the Land of Goshen. Their total number was then seventy, 
and it is clear that they prospered and multiplied rapidly. 

Now, in the ordinary course, a savage pastoral people 
increases rather slowly. Both their birth-rate and their death- 
rate tend to be in the neighbourhood of 40-50 per 1,000 and, 
if the birth-rate rises above this, for example as a result of 
marked polygamy, the death-rate usually keeps pace with it. 

Thus, the fact that the Israelites multiplied rapidly is 
evidence that their system of hygiene was superior to that of 
savages, which is not remarkable when we remember the high 
civilization of Chaldza, whence Abraham came. 

Here we may consider another factor which must have 
affected the Israelites just as it affects mankind to-day, the 
Differential Birth-Rate. From the narrative of Genesis it is 
clear that the Patriarchs practised polygamy and had large 
families, but even among a nomadic pastoral people the power 
to support several wives and their families presupposes energy, 
perseverance and ability. Just at first, in the Land of Goshen, 
there was every encouragement for the largest possible families ; 
every child would be useful, for labour was at a premium. 

' After some generations, however, the struggle for existence _ 
would become more acute. The more energetic and ambitious 
would be able to support an extra wife or two; the lazier ones 
would tend to become employees and to marry later. The 
more successful would provide more liberally for their children, 
not only in food and raiment, but in dowries or in helping them 
to make a start in life. Thus, from the earliest times the most 
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energetic and successful would have the largest families. There- 
fore the developing race would be strengthened by its greatest 
increase coming from the most efficient parents while the 
efficient left fewer descendants. 


V 


This is a simple example of the Differential Birth-Rate, 
a phenomenon which provides one of the most difficult population 
problems to-day. For more than half a century the birth-rate 
has been falling in most civilized countries, but only recently 
has it been realized that the fall was taking place most rapidly 
among the most prosperous sections of the community. This 
whole problem was first considered in England by Dr. David 
Heron, working upon the data of the census of 1901. Even in 
those days some of the professional classes were not producing 
enough children to replace the number of their parents in the 
next generation. Since then, the war has eliminated many of 
the small families of that class, which has aggravated the position. 
On a recent estimate, the classes with an income of £300 per 
annum and upwards are not now having enough children to 
replace their parents. 

That will show how important this question of the Differen- 
tial Birth-Rate has become, but we may be certain that it has 
always acted as a population-factor and that, under the conditions 
prevailing in the Land of Goshen, it would work in such a way 
that the pick of the Israelites would leave the greatest number 
of descendants. 

It is not, however, the number of children which are born 
which matters most: what really matters is the number which 
survives, and this is described by the Survival-Rate. On 
reflection, we shall see that a high Birth-Rate and a low Survival- 
Rate can only be brought about by a high Death-Rate, which is 
usually disadvantageous in the following way. If a healthy child 
is born which does not reach maturity there is a great economic 
loss. The child during all its developing years is a consumer, 
so there must be a loss unless it survives until it has produced 
as much wealth as it has consumed. If it lives longer, it becomes 
an asset which should increase the wealth of the nation. But in 
human life there is more than economics. Each child makes 
demands upon its mother’s health, energy and emotions which, 
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if it is to die young, would be better expended upon the other 
members of her family or in some other useful direction. It 
was emphasized that this depended upon the child being healthy, 
for, if the child is to be very unhealthy or relatively valueless 
when it reaches maturity, from the racial point of view it would 
be better dead, and if it is to die, the earlier the better ; better 
still, both for the parent and for the race, that such an unhealthy 
child should not be born at all. There are also considerations 
of parental feeling and emotion which are obvious. Thus, the 
historical fact that the Israelites were able to maintain a higher 
Survival-Rate than the Egyptians must have been an all-round 
advantage to their race. 

In fact, the Chosen People were placed in a healthy environ- 
ment exactly suited to their tastes and capabilities which is 
just what a scientific stock-breeder would strive to secure. 
In time the increase in numbers and prosperity of the Israelites 
attracted the attention of the Egyptians. There was probably 
a change of dynasty, as “‘ there arose up a new king over Egypt, 
which knew not Joseph ”, and he had his place in the scheme of 
Israel’s evolution. 


VI 


There are two factors of importance in the life of every 
individual: heredity and environment. In the case of the 
Israelites, both heredity and environment had, so far, worked 
together to produce a hardy, energetic race of freemen. Then 
the environment changed. The exact reason for this is not 
clear. It provided great opportunities for rapid increase of 
population and a life of discipline, to which they had been 
strangers, but the fact remains that the Israelites became a race 
of slaves. We may imagine how they hated it, if we think of them 
as a people, something like the Arabs of the desert. In the end, 
they degenerated and grew to have a real slave mentality. Even 
after the enthusiasm of Moses, and the wonders which he did, 
had persuaded them to take the plunge and to flee from their 
oppressors, they murmured and would fain have sold their 
new-found freedom for the flesh-pots of Egypt. Such men 
were of no use for the task in store for them; so, again, their 
environment changed. 
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During the wanderings of the Exodus, Israel became a 
nation, and all the slaves who had left Egypt died. A new race 
was born, so hardy that there was not one weakling in the host. 
They lived a life of discipline under the Law, until their descen- 
dants emerged from Sinai, a nation fit to be “‘ God’s battle-axe 
and weapons of war ”. 

We have seen that the history of the Chosen People, from 
the Call of Abram till their arrival at the Promised Land, is 
the story of a race developed for its task by means upon which 
the men of the twentieth century have not improved. Many 
of the methods now used in the production of the finest animal 
stocks, where religious and political considerations have no 
influence, are but imitations, albeit unconscious imitations, 
of the methods which were applied to the Patriarchs nearly 
four thousand years ago. The Laws of Natural Selection and 
of the Survival of the Fittest operated to their advantage. 
Now, after thousands of years of additional knowledge, all the 
most progressive nations of to-day are finding that the civilization 
which they have built up is in danger from their interference 
with these very laws. Their experts do not agree as to the best 
methods of meeting this menace and many, even now, regard 
it as unmanageable. When we compare these human efforts 
with the seemingly inevitable development of the Israelites : 
when we think of their environment, altered time and again, yet 
always in such a way as to promote their good, we find that there 
is no room in such a history for the workings of blind chance. 

The only explanation is that we have evidence of a Super- 
human Intelligence, using natural laws with the unerring touch 
which only comes of complete comprehension, foreseeing the 
end from the beginning, acting according to Its own _predeter- 
mined plan, and moulding Its Chosen People as the Potter moulds 
his clay. 

K. B. Arxman. 


Harley Street, London. 


KANT AND OLD TESTAMENT ETHICS 


In current literature, and specifically in college text books, we 
meet frequent distortions of Christianity. One such is the 
subject of the present discussion. ‘Two quotations from two text 
books by two well-known American Professors set forth the 
distortion in question and furnish this article with an appropriate 
point of departure. 

‘“* Perhaps the best way to introduce Kant is to conceive 
him as the last and most logical of the long line of Hebrew 
prophets and Christian Apostles,”* 

Consider also a second quotation. “ Either then there is 
some way of defining a good end—an end which justifies the 
means—or else there must be a moral excellence that belongs 
to certain types of act irrespective of what they may lead to, if 
indeed they lead to aught in common. . . . The second 
interpretation is in the spirit of the Decalogue. . . . This 
world, we might call it the Old Testament world, is then exactly 
the kind of world in which morality as Kant defines morality 
could and would exist.” 

That some have had doubts as to the truth of the view 
given in the quotations is attested by the following footnote of 
the second writer. “ This image of the Old Testament World 
is not of course supposed to be that of the ancient Hebrews, 
Rather does it represent this world as reflected in the thought 
of a modern Christian community.” 


I 


Now whatever the force of this last admission may be, the 
two quotations strongly suggest a fundamental similarity between 
the ethics of Kant and of the Old Testament. Because of the 
footnote, however, this discussion needs to distinguish between 
the Testaments themselves and what that vague entity, a modern 
Christian community, might happen to think of those ancient 
documents. But both authors imply, and the second distinctly 
asserts, that common opinion makes Kant’s strict morality 
essentially that of the Hebrew-Christian religion. 


1 T. V. Smith, in Readings in Ethics, by Clark and Smith, p. 223. 
2 E. A. Singer, in Modern Thinkers, pp. 132, 137. 
3 Ibid., p. 137. 
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This opinion, permit me to repeat, seems to be a definitely 
mistaken one. And why those who express such an opinion 
without some qualification like that in the second author, are 
mistaken, admits of an easy psychological explanation. The 
modern Christian community is simply not Christian. The 
views of the intelligentsia artistically if sometimes flippantly 
expressed in dilettante magazines err through a profound 
unfamiliarity with the contents of the Old and New Testaments. 
The modern educated community is largely pagan, so largely in 
fact that the condition usually escapes notice. Owing to an 
educational system originated to preserve religious freedom, the 
victims of public instruction have been kept not so much free as 
ignorant. By means of a deliberate silence through the schools, 
a silence relieved occasionally only by a slur or a sarcasm, the 
great majority of college graduates go through life either with 
distorted views of the contents of Christianity or none at all— 
alternatives which in reality amount to the same thing. When 
asked in class the most authentic sources for the examination of 
early Christian thought, the instructor named certain twenty- 
seven books; the student then asked again if the Epistles of 
Paul had been included in the list. Yet this particular student 
(a Roman Catholic) knew more than another student who 
thought Christianity taught mainly that the universe was created 
in six periods of twenty-four hours. Aside from scholars who 
are both trained in research and have made this particular research 
the educated people of the United States are not in general cap- 
able of deciding whether Kant is fundamentally similar to the 
Old Testament or not. Nor does their inability arise from any 
meagre acquaintance with Kant. If they were presented with 
the pamphlets of Luther and Eck, the Jmstitutes of Calvin or the 
Tridentine symbols, these writings would appear not so much 
untrue as unintelligible. In matters of religion these people 
are as advanced as High School pupils who think hors d’ oeuvres 
means “ out of work”. It may, therefore, seem appropriate 
to show that any similarity between Kant’s ethics and the 
Hebrew-Christian system is accidental and superficial. 


II 


There are two main views respecting the intent of the Old 
Testament which we must consider. One is that of the Jewish 
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people both of Christ’s day and, so far as I am informed, of to-day 
as well. The second is the Christian view. We anticipate little 
difficulty in showing that the Pharisees of the first century were 
not in harmony with the categorical imperative. For them, 
no one will deny, morality was the means of winning God’s 
favour, of improving oneself until acceptable by God, in short of 
achieving salvation. Omniscient Jehovah knows and balances 
each fault against each good deed and if by observing the multi- 
tudinous regulations of the Pharisees, a man’s good deeds exceed 
his evil ones, God accepts him as worthy of heaven. Far from 
any suggestion that man should do his duty regardless of conse- 
quences, purely from the motive of vindicating an abstract formal 
duty, the Pharisees act deliberately for reward. Whether the 
reward be crudely or more intellectually conceived does not alter 
the matter. Any reward as a motive of action is inconsistent 
with Kant’s theory. 

Sometimes articles are written to show how primitive the 
Hebrews, or more strictly the Old Testament is in making fear of 
punishment so prominent in moral exhortation. Kant, whose 
position is sounder, higher, more ethical, would never, or ought 
never, to avoid evil through fear of punishment. With perhaps 
the exception of some obvious exaggerations, this attack on the 
Old Testament is far more accurate historically than the view we 
are here opposing. There is no need to make this article appear 
scholarly by quoting the penalties attached to the infraction of 
the Mosaic code. Occasionally, through the lack of historical 
perspective, as in the case of eye for eye and tooth for tooth, 
these laws are understood more as vicious savagery than as an 
alleviation of the customary eye for an insult and a life for an eye ; 
nevertheless the penalties, both civil and religious, are enunciated 
very explicitly. Likewise there are numerous promises to those 
who will honour father and mother, who will pay the tithe or who 
have the faith of Abraham. Nor, in this respect at least, can 
there be drawn any antithesis between the Law and the Prophets. 


The Prophets protest against violating the law by means of _ 


evasive technicalities, they inveigh against a self-complacency in 
obeying parts of the law and not other more important parts, 
but they never annul the rewards and punishments, nor preach 
duty for duty’s sake. Amos in particular is singled out as having 
attained to high ethical standards of social justice. But his very 
first verses give warning of punishment in a tone indiscernible 
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from the thunder of Mount Sinai. These facts, it seems reason- 
able to conclude, suffice to show that both the writers of the Old 
Testament and the Pharisees of Christ’s day do not agree with 
any system which removes reward and punishment as motives 
toward morality. 


III 


But, it is maintained, Jesus attacked the Pharisaic interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. He objects to their praying on the 
street corners to be seen of men, adding pointedly—they have 
their reward. Does His attack therefore apply to the point in 
question ? Did He add some new spiritual principle abrogating 
the reward and punishment morality ? No one can object to 
referring to the Sermon on the Mount as an important piece 
of evidence. Some members of the modern Christian com- 
munity have placed this sermon, especially its specifically moral 
injunctions, in a position more systematically basic than sound 
scholarship would show it deserved. By making Jesus principally 
if not solely an ethical preacher, they have reversed the relation 
that obtains in the New Testament between ethics and theology. 
Yet on an ethical question, the Sermon on the Mount demands 
appeal. Its opening words are: ‘“‘ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Blessing and reward 
begin the sermon ; rains, floods, winds and destruction end it. 
Can then anyone seriously maintain that Jesus preaches a cate- 
gorical imperative in the Kantian sense? “ For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye? Take heed that ye do 
not your righteousness before men, otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father. Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, and thy Father shall recompense thee.” Not less 
than three times in the sixth chapter of Matthew is the reward 
mentioned. In other discourses punishment is as clearly stated 
as reward. “ Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels. And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment but the righteous into life eternal.” 

We have no intention of minimizing the differences between 
the Pharisees and Jesus. They held thoroughly inconsistent 
views respecting the sense of the Old Testament. They differed 
radically on the effective power of human morality with God, 
but neither obscured, it is quite permissible to say both empha- 
sized reward and punishment. If Jesus objected to the Pharisees, 
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it was not because they wanted a reward but because of the 
measly reward they wanted. Perhaps then it was the Apostles 
who changed Jesus’ teaching in a Kantian direction. 

Peter on the day of Pentecost testified and exhorted with 
many words, “ Save yourselves from this untoward generation.” 
At the Beautiful Gate he declares, “ Repent so that there may 
come seasons of refreshing.” Paul in 2 Thess. i asserts, “ It is 
a righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them 
that trouble you.” Or should we proceed to quote the Apoca- 
lypse? Indeed Christianity must be a strange thing to draw 
_ upon itself the attacks of those who consider heaven and hell 
a barbarous philosophy and at the same time to be understood 
as teaching duty for duty’s sake. 

This confusion results from assuming that modern com- 
munities are Christian. Scholarly opinion is still in process of 
recuperating from the effects of nineteenth century criticism. 
Historical investigations are showing that certain popular 
conceptions of the God of the early Christians derive more from 
Kant than from the early Christians. The God of the New 
Testament strikes Ananias and Sapphira dead for fraud. He is 
indeed a God who so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, but He is also a God who reveals His wrath from 
heaven against all ungodliness of men who suppress the truth in 
unrighteousness. At the present moment there are two classes 
of scholars who have seen something of the Christian genius. 
First are those who definitely and consciously oppose it. Among 
others we may cite the example of George Santayana in Winds 
of Doctrine. This distinguished gentleman has some peculiar 
notions about Christianity; he thinks, for example, that the 
universe was created for the glory of man (Winds of Doctrine, 
p: 45, and Genteel Tradition at Bay, p. 42) but for all of that he 
sees clearly that modernism is not Christian. He judges modern- 
ists to be in a state of “ fundamental apostasy from Christianity”, 
“‘ worship(ing) nothing and acknowledge(ing) authority in 
nothing save in their own spirit”. He accuses the modernist 
who thinks he is Christian of “an inexplicable ignorance of 
history, of theology and of the world”, and of substituting a 
theory which “steals empirical reality away from the last 
judgment, from hell and from heaven”. Santayana may have 
some queer views on the nature of Christianity, but the views of 
our modern Christian community are still queerer. 
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IV 


The second class of scholars who grasp the essence of 
Christianity is that small group which definitely and consciously 
accepts it. More and more is it being seen that the absolute 
anti-Christian radicals and the ultra-conservative Evangelicals 
are historically accurate, while the third class, the “ modernists ”, 
are befogged in a cloud of subjective mysticism. This is a mere 
modern sentiment ; the communities, to which the influence of 
Kant has finally seeped, insistently argue that the term Christian 
has noble connotations and therefore, refined and cultured as 
they know themselves to be, they must naturally be Christian. 
In order to discover what Christian thought is, therefore, it is no 
longer necessary to study the New Testament or make erudite 
investigations into ancient centuries ; one needs only to express 
his own fine ideals and Christianity is thereby defined. Mysticism 
saves one so much trouble, you know. 

This attitude, however, comes from Kant through Ritschl. 
These are the men who in separating scientific truth from value 
judgments, have led, consistently or inconsistently, to the 
discarding of historical in favour of psychological investigation 
in religious matters. These men attempted to enclose intellect 
and religion in separate pigeon-holes so that neither should 
disturb the other. Yet such a separation is a complete reversal 
of the Christian world-view. Now, while this modern develop- 
ment may be much nearer the truth and the Testaments largely 
nonsense, as is usually assumed without much research, this is 
just one more reason for not confounding Kant’s morality with 
that of the Old Testament. 

The Hebrew-Christian system is more likely to cut the knot 
than follow the subtle wisdom of Kant. If we have no reason 
to believe there is a God, why should we act as though there were 
one? The early Christians were more empirically-minded than 
the modern development would lead one to believe. John in 
his first epistle insists on the testimony of ears, eyes and hands. 
Paul in his defence before King Agrippa requests consideration 
of evidence, “ for this thing was not done inacorner”. The 
Christian preacher demands faith to be sure, but the faith 
he demands is a belief based on evidence. Those who reject 
Christianity act unwisely in refusing to engage in archzological 
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argument to demonstrate the mythical character of the Testa- 
ments. Such a demonstration would be far more convincing 
and presumably more scholarly than the actual publications of 
the day. 


Vv 


There still remains the question whether Kant and his 
followers, now shown to be at variance with Christianity, have 
provided a philosophically more acceptable ethic. It is doubtful. 
Any ethic to prove acceptable must, at least in my opinion, provide 
room for one principle among others, which Kant would be sure 
to deny, viz. each individual should always seek his own personal 
good. Such a principle is usually designated egoistic, and egoism 
usually carries unpleasant connotations. Yet when unnecessary 
implications are avoided and misunderstandings removed, it is 
my opinion that even apart from any discussion of Christianity, 
only some form of egoism can withstand criticism. A universal- 
ism, like Bentham’s for instance, finds embarrassment in 
considering the possible incompatibility of an individual’s good 
with the good of the community. Kant, representing a different 
system, is forced to resort to elements discordant with the rest 
of his philosophy when he considers the possible conflict between 
an individual’s good and the same individual’s duty. It is true 
Kant attempts to harmonize duty and good by providing a 
Deus ex machina to reward duty, but he makes hope of that 
reward immoral. 

Christ, on the other hand, did not think it immoral to seek 
one’s own good. If you judge that Hebrews xii. 2, “‘ who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross ”, does not warrant 
any conclusion as to the nature of Christ’s motives in undertaking 
the work of redemption, still we think we can insist that both 
Christ and the Apostles made abundant use of hope and fear in 
appealing for converts. So if anyone reproach Christianity as 
being egoistic and based on fear, partially, ask the objector if fear _ 
and self-interest are or are not worthy motives for preferring 
orange juice to carbolic acid for breakfast. The Bible appeals 
directly to fear and self-interest; it teaches that absolute 
destruction awaits him who rejects Christ ; and it also teaches 
that although the Christian may have temporary tribulation, he 
ultimately loses nothing but gains everything in accepting Christ. 
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Now this is what egoism means, and Kant would have none of it. 
Unfortunately, however, egoism is sometimes regarded as 
countenancing sharp practices and shady morality. Yet it requires 
but little reflection to conclude that sharp practices do not pay 
in the long run. Honesty and all other forms of virtue are the 
best policy. Egoism when correctly understood cannot in the 
least sanction violation of conscience. In this relation no 
better reference can be made than to a paragraph from the good 
Bishop Butler. “Conscience and self-love, if we understand 
our true happiness, always lead us the same way. Duty and 
interest are perfectly coincident ; for the most part in this world, 
but entirely and in every instance in the future and the whole.” 

If we follow Bishop Butler and many others who have held 
that egoism does not counsel shady actions, that virtue is the best 
policy precisely because it is an indispensable means to our end, 
we are ready to consider the position assigned in this scheme to 
the good of others, for egoism in general and Christianity in 
particular have been attacked as selfish. 

This is not quite the same problem as that usually raised 
about the compatibility of the good of all people. An egoist, 
Christian or not, will find quite a little difficulty in proving that 
the good of one individual harmonizes with the good of all other 
individuals, As a matter of fact the Christian might well con- 
clude that had Judas done what was best for him, it would be too 
bad for us. Apparently, then, the good of some people is 
incompatible with the good of others. But whether we do accept 
this conclusion or not, that the good of two people may under 
given conditions conflict, it does not follow that egoism teaches 
selfishness. And yet Christianity has been assailed as selfish. 
That one must save his own soul first, and only afterwards turn 
his attention to others, and that his helping others reacts again 
to benefit himself, Hastings Rashdall for example frankly con- 
siders “‘ nauseous”. To me, however, the attempt to help 
others before attending to one’s own condition is a case of the 
blind leading the blind. Nor have I been able to find anything 
disgusting in regarding one’s own development as a motive in 
missionary activity. We sing about stars in our crown, we speak 
of souls for our hire. If, then, I may be an instrument of effectual 
calling in God’s hands, and if such instrumentality brings a blessing, 
I can see no good reason for denying that that blessing may 
properly be a part of the evangelistic motive. 
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Now, to bring this discussion to an end and perhaps to a 
conclusion as well, we should say that if portions of the modern 
Christian community regard Kant as the last of the prophets, 
a polite acquaintance with the Bible would remedy their mis- 
apprehension. And second, when our opponents claim that 
Christianity is a selfish soul-saving, egoistic religion, we should 
advise Christians not to be apologetic in the colloquial sense 
of the word but to be apologetic in the technical sense, and, 
with the aid of oranges and carbolic acid, follow the examples 
of Christ and the Apostles in holding out to them the hope of 
heaven and the fear of hell as legitimate motives for availing 
themselves of Christ’s gracious redemption. 


Gorvon H. Crarx. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE PLACE OF NATURAL RELIGION 


A PROBLEM IN APOLOGETICS AND THEOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Tue witness of the Reformed Churches in the English-speaking 
lands has in these days of ours passed into an experience of 
obscuration and temporary eclipse. Not for the first time has 
this happened in its history. Truth, however, when struck 
down to earth has risen in power. It has found its vindication 
in bygone days. We believe that it will find the like again. 
Thus, though the tide has ebbed far out, we live in the confidence 
that it will turn and rise in full flood. With every effort to bring 
about the return of the banished Confession of our Fathers, 
which was indeed but an exhibition of the Faith of the Gospel, 
we are in cordial sympathy, and we -hail any tokens that we see 
at home and abroad of the reviving of the good cause. Our 
sympathy, I need not say, goes forth to those who stand for its 
witness in other lands beyond the seas where the struggle to 
maintain it calls for strenuous effort, not to say in some places 
real peril. In particular the movement in the Continental 
Reformed Churches towards a closer adherence to the Reformed 
Confessions enlists our interest and hearty good will. The 
revival of our Churches may assume a form that may be either 
academic or popular. In whichever guise it comes it is welcome. 
When it asserts itself in the seats of learning it will tell in after 
days on wider circles outside. Thus the beginning of good may 
be no more than a cloud like a man’s hand. Yet, it may be the 
forerunner of an abundant rain. If it assumes a more popular 
and less literary form it will assert itself in the state of the Church 
at large, and the needs of a quickened and refreshed Church 
will call for the vindication of its faith in the field of dialectic 
and principles. 


I 


The Revival of the witness for the Truth may come along 
both lines, the popular and the academic, and when it comes 
the friends of the Gospel will greet its advent. Meanwhile, 


t Address delivered at the close of Session 1934-5 in the Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
24 16 
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until it comes, those who stand by the historic Evangel are called 
upon to set it forth without a hesitant or dubious note. They 
are bound to defend it in its assumptions or groundwork and in 
its detailed application to the life of the Church. This work of 
defence tells of a warfare, and there has been a good deal of 
discussion as to the place in a Theological course that belongs 
to this side of the exhibition of the Faith in respect of its evidences 
and its word of authority. Some put it as a preliminary study 
whose place is at the vestibule of Sacred Theology. They hold 
that it has to face the initial task of justifying in the open forum 
of the thought of the World the claims that Christianity makes 
to be the religion of final authority. Others again put the study 
of Christian Defences in an altogether different department 
of Theological Encyclopaedia. They assign it its province and 
work in the field of Polemics. So doing, they regard it as the 
reasoned answer that from the standpoint of formed Christian 
conviction is given by the Christian Faith to the manifold 
oppositions that challenge its claims. 

Of these two arrangements of the programme of Theological 
study the latter inclines in the direction of putting the Christian 
case to those who have already their place in the circle of the 
regenerate and, as such, have a discernment of those internal 
evidences which, to men who can appreciate them, are the most 
satisfying and convincing of all to justify the submission of our 
Faith to the Word of God. So far, it is a case of preaching, as 
the word goes, to the converted ; and this is proverbially an easier 
thing to do than preaching to the unconverted. Yet when all 
is said and done, the questions that in this connection our Faith 
must answer in the region of Polemics are the same questions 
that face the Christian thinker in the realm of Apologetics. In 
each case the work has to be done in the field of Reason and 
of Reasoning. And there is only one such thing as sound reason. 
The Pelagians do not have a special brand of Reason any more 
than the Augustinians. The regenerate and the unregenerate 
have a common Logic, and it is with the weapons of sound Logic 
that the champions of the Truth are called upon to wage their 
warfare. 

It is one thing, of course, to state a case and give a reason. 
It is quite a different thing that the other man should see your 
point and yield to your reasoning. And although the only 
alternative to the use of good sound reason is the employment 


i 
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of bad Logic, yet, with things as they are in this world, the best 
and soundest reasoning will not of itself avail to produce a 
conviction that is worthy of the name. We cannot reason 
ourselves into such a conviction as will bear down all active and 
practical opposition and secure the control of the life. The 
heart has many influences at its call which help to modify and 
tone down the reasons that the understanding sees to be good ; 
and the upshot is that in conflict with an enlightened under- 
standing a rebellious heart carries the day. Yet, in spite of all 
its oppositions, such reasons may be set before it as ought to 
command the cordial faith of a reasoning being. Of himself 
he ought to judge the thing that is right. 

Duty is one thing, and the power to obey its voice quite 
another. The response to the claims of duty may be a very 
unworthy one. Yet the claims are good and valid and here 
comes in the very sin of the impenitent and the unbeliever. 
Something higher and better than the resources of nature must 
be drawn upon that a worthy answer may be given to the challenge 
of Truth. It is the forth-putting of this higher power that makes 
all the difference between the cold assent of the understanding 
and the warm consent of the heart. In this respect the faith 
for which the Theology of the Regenerate calls is of a different 
quality from the submission or surrender in the region of the 
intellect that is the outcome of a merely dialectical victory. Yet 
this intellectual faith is ancillary to something that is better 
than itself. It is fitted to appeal to consciences, and as it leaves 
its mark upon the organ of our moral nature it may exercise 
the man who is its subject with such questionings and strivings 
as find their logical justification and happy issue in a childlike 
acceptance of the message of the Gospel. _ 


II 


It is but right that the Theology of full Christian conviction 
should lay stress on the beggarly bankruptcy of the resources of 
man in his estrangement from the life of God. Yet it ought 
not to lose sight of the duty that valid reasoning imposes upon us 
to do justice to the Truth which sound Theology sets forth and 
for whose defence it is set. For the obligation to do such 
justice does not rest on our moral and spiritual power adequately 
to appreciate its claims and treat it fairly. What sound reasoning 
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sets forth to prove, and proves, has an intrinsic right to command 
the homage of the whole man. Thus it comes about that in 
the logical order it is right that the study of Apologetic questions 
should lay the foundation on which the thinking of the Christian 
man is to proceed as he essays the formulation of his faith and 
its convictions in ordered sequence and harmony. 

In this connection it is of interest that we should take note 
of the place that belongs to the study of Natural Theology. 
There has been a strong tendency in the contiguous circles of 
philosophers and philosophic divines to call in question the 
validity of the Theistic argument. This tendency has met on 
the part of these divines with a concessive spirit that gives up 
Natural Theology as an indefensible outwork and professes to 
concentrate on the teaching of special Revelation. This exalts 
Special Revelation at the expense of the justice that is due to the 
underlying truths of General Revelation. In regard to a valid 
Natural Theology we are safe in affirming that it has its definite 
bounds. It is insufficient. It has reached and scarcely got 
beyond the stage of learning to put questions and to raise diffi- 
culties. The difficulties it cannot meet, and the questions it 
cannot answer. ‘This is so because it is only the part of a greater 
whole. Children may put questions that sages cannot answer. 
The very problems that it brings forward find their solution 
over the border in the department of Special Revelation. For 
Special Revelation comes with an express answer to such questions. 
In view of these problems, Natural Theology is insufficient, so it 
is unsatisfactory, while at the same time it has its uses. 


Ill 


' We see in Holy Scripture how the writers and the speakers 
make their appeal to what the witness of Nature teaches and to 
the justice that it demands. We have only to read the statements 
made by Paul at Athens, or at Lystra, or in the early part of his 
Epistle to the Romans, to see what the teaching of Special 
Revelation itself is on this subject. It recognizes the cogency 
of the argument that is drawn from the things that are made and 
the course of providence. But the cogency of a compelling 
argument is one thing. Man’s power to do it fitting justice is 
quite another. Our failure to do it adequate justice reacts by 
way of doing hurt to ourselves. It does not take away from the 
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inherent, the intrinsic, the inalienable right of relevant truth 
to be heard and to produce its proper effect. That right is 
independent of the welcome which meets its claims. Our failure 
to comply with these demands does not put them out of action. 
The obligation lying upon us to yield to them is unimpaired by 
our failures to honour it. Thus there may be a valid and a 
conclusive presentation of the case on behalf of a Natural 
Theology, however far it may be beyond the power of man to 
treat it as they should. 

It is, then, an extreme and an unwarranted position to take 
up that there is no true Natural Theology. Such a negative 
cannot be defended, for there is such a thing, albeit it is not 
enough. It meets with an acknowledgment in the residuum of 
truth that even Deistic thought has not set aside. The tendency 
of Deism is in the direction of treating it as sufficient ; and its 
sufficiency is then pleaded as a bar to the admission of Special 
Revelation. To make it out to be sufficient would be to render 
anything supplementary a mere redundancy, and so far an 
impertinence. It would bea mistake on the other side in standing 
up for the authority of Special Revelation to hold the ground 


that, though General Revelation is admittedly insufficient, it is 
therefore non-existent. 


IV 


Not only is the value of the relevance of the witness of 
Natural Theology acknowledged in Scripture: such an acknow- 
ledgment also finds a place in our Westminster Standards. In 
fact the very first statement of the Confession sets forth the two 
sides of the truth to which we have adverted. The first of these 
is that there is a General Revelation. The other, which is its 
companion, is that this General Revelation is insufficient. It 
reads: ‘ Although the light of nature and the works of Creation 
and Providencedo so far manifest the goodness, wisdom and power 
of God as to leave men inexcusable ; yet they are not sufficient 
to give that knowledge of God which is necessary unto Salvation ” 
(Conf., ch. I, 7). ‘Thus it is that the Confession leads on to the 
subject of the Rule of Faith. Again, when it lays the foundation 
for the original obligation that is upon man to worship the one 
Living and True God in chapter XXI, 1, it says, “The light of 
nature showeth that there is a God who hath Lordship and 
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Sovereignty over all, is good and doeth good unto all, and is 
therefore to be feared, loved, praised, called upon, trusted in 
and served with all the heart and with all the soul and with 
all the might. But the acceptable way of worshipping the true 
God is instituted by Himself”, etc. Still further our Larger 
Catechism asks the question: “ How doth it appear that there 
is a God ? ” and says that “ The very light of nature in man and 
the works of God declare plainly that there is a God; but His 
Word and Spirit only do sufficiently and effectually reveal Him 
unto man for salvation.” In words like these there is struck 
no doubtful note as to the truth of Natural Theology and the 
possibility that a man may in it reach a valid though not a 
sufficient acquaintance with his Maker and King. And this 
teaching is not peculiar to the Westminster Documents. It is 
one of the commonplaces of Reformed Theology. 


Vv 


It is enough that we should give two representative state- 
ments from Standard Documents in the Continental Reformed 
Churches and to show how the Overseas Reformers regarded it. 
Let us take first the Catechism of Geneva which dates from 1545. 
It asks the question, and answers it, why in the Creed God is 
described as the Creator of Heaven and Earth. The answer 
runs in these words: “ He has made Himself known by His 
works: in these also He is to be searched for by us.”* The 
words of the Belgic Confession are abundantly clear. It says 
that “the first way by which we know God is through the 
creation upholding and government of the Universe . . . 
all the creatures from the least to the greatest are like so many 
letters written from which the invisible things of God can be 
seen and known . . . all of which suffice to convince men 
and to leave them without excuse.”2 On this subject our 
Reformers spoke with the decision and assurance of men that 
knew their own minds. 


I Or, as it is rendered in the old translation which was current in Scotland :—‘ Because He hath 
made Himself knowen unto us by His workes it is neceseary for us to seek Him out in them”’, etc. 

2 “Nous le connaissons par deux moyens. Premiérement: Par la création, conservation et 
gouvernement du monde universel, d’autant que c’est devant nos yeux comme un beau livre, auquel 
toutes créatures, petites et grandes, servent de lettres pour nous faire contempler les choses invisibles 
de Dieu, savoir sa puissance éternelle et sa divinité, comme dit l’Apétre Paul (Rom. i. 20). Toutes 
lesquelles choses sont suffisantes pour convaincre les hommes et les rendre inexcusables.”’ 
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VI 


It was one of the wayward and curious inversions and turnings 
of human thought that in that Theological age some at least of 
the early Socinians, who were so much inclined to magnify 
natural light and power, struck here a faltering and negative note. 
As they found so little else to be the matter of Special Revelation 
they ascribed the knowledge of the truth of God’s being to 
this source. There have also been a few sufficiently positive 
Calvinists who tended to agree with them here. In this case 
the tendency worked in the opposite direction to what was 
true in the case of the Socinians. Yet they came to the same 
conclusion. These made as little of natural power and light 
as they could, and so they minimized the light of nature and 
the knowledge of God’s being which may be derived from it. 

In respect of their teaching on this subject these Reformed 
Theologians diverge materially from the doctrine of the great 
Genevan Reformer who is looked up to as the patriarch and 
the leading teacher of the Reformed Churches. In the first 
Book of his Institutes he devotes a chapter to the theme that 
a knowledge of God is naturally planted in the minds of men. 
In discussing this theme, the very first proposition that he lays 
down as one that is out of the range of controversy is that there 
is in the human mind even by a kind of natural instinct a certain 
sense of divinity, and, lest anyone should betake himself to the 
pretext of ignorance, God Himself has implanted a certain 
understanding of His own divine being, the memory of which 
He keeps alive by renewing it from time to time with fresh drops 
that He lets drop into the mind. In virtue of this, men became 
witnesses against themselves in case they do not worship their 
Maker nor consecrate their lives to Him.t This sense of Deity 
he teaches is insufficient, but he is definite on the matter that 
there is a universal seed of religion in the race. 

So again in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
we find him saying of the Apostle as he speaks (Romans i. 19-21), 
“He clearly bears witness (v. 21) that God has presented the 
means of knowing Himself to the minds of all as He has mani- 
fested Himself by His works so that of necessity they must see 

I Calvini Institutio I, c. 3. 1.‘ Quendam inesse humanae menti, et quidem naturali instinctu 
divinitatis sensum, extra controversiam ponimus: siquidem, ne quis ad ignorantiae praetextum 
confugeret, quandam sui numinis intelligentiam universis Deus ipse indidit, cuius memoriam assidue 
renovans novas subinde guttas instillat ; ut quum ad unum omnes intelligant Deum esse, et suum 


esse opificem, suo ipsorum testimonio damnentur, quod non et illum coluerint, et eius voluntati vitam 
suam consecrarint.”’ 
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what of themselves they did not seek to know, that there is 
a God.” 

No man could be clearer in his teaching than Calvin was 
with regard to the ill-use that men make of the witness of nature, 
and their need accordingly of being taught with a high hand 
that they may know God to some purpose. Of themselves 
they are destitute of and incapable of reaching that knowledge 
of Him that is saving and profitable. But in regard to the 
material evidence which furnishes a natural acquaintance with 
His power and Godhead he is clear, unhesitating and positive. 
There exist about us and in us the materials that warrant us in 
arriving at certain conclusions in regard to the Supreme Being 
which, when put in their proper setting, are an ordered Natural 
Theology. This is enough to leave men dumb in self-defence 
when they are brought to a reckoning. It shuts them in to the 
fact of God, to the fact of their own sin against Him, and to the 
further fact of their consequent exposure to His righteous judg- 
ment. It does not tell how sin can be put away or how the 
sinner can be set free from its guilt and cleansed from its pollution. 
But it is a body of connected truth that is fitted to teach reason- 
able beings what a desirable thing it is that such a message as 
the Gospel brings should come to their ears and find a lodgment 
in their hearts. 


VII 


Dr. John Duncan could speak of himself as a philosophical 
sceptic who had taken refuge in Theology. Such was the record 
of his mental history, but in giving such a description of himself 
he does not do more than indicate the course that his own thought 
had followed. He did not call in question the valid character 
of Natural Theology. Indeed, he used to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. Mearns for leading him to the acceptance 
so far of its truths. There is no question among Evangelical 
believers about the chief source of their acquaintance with God. 
But the tendency shown in some modern returns to the Reformed 
Theology does less than justice to the sufficiency of the witness of 
nature to leave men without excuse in judgment. 

It is good to recognize the divine authority with which 
Special Gracious Revelation is vested, but there is a risk in 
Academic circles that there should be a recurrence of the felo 
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de se of Mansel’s intellectual Agnosticism which despaired of 
Rational certainty and betook itself to Faith as a source of know- 
ledge. The faith to which he appealed can hardly be said 
to have been one that gives an account of its matters. But 
the faith of the Gospel is open-eyed and it challenges investigation. 
There is undoubtedly a primary faith on which our everyday 
practical certainty and sense of security proceed. It is our faith 
in our cognitions and intuitions, in the witness of consciousness 
and of self-consciousness, and in the elementary axioms which 
all must accept. It is in the working of such a faith that man 
in general and speculative philosophers with their fellows look 
upon the familiar facts of life and are assured of their validity. 
But the screw of Agnostic thought which would confine man’s 
thought to relative truth and excludes a positive acquaintance 
with the infinite puts men in an intolerable bondage. 


VII 

No man in his senses, limited as he is, would put forth the 
claim that he comprehends fully and has attained to an infinite 
knowledge. But a true knowledge of the Infinite such as is 
reached by creatures in their creature measure is a reality. 
It is not a comprehension which embraces the fulness of the 
Infinite. Rather is it an apprehension which lays hold of the 
Infinite as a fact while it disclaims any ambition to take in its 
fulness. ‘The very law of contraries, as it would recognize the 
truth of our bounded and finite knowledge, finds room over 
against its finitude for a contrasted infinitude. And what is 
more, we are too apt in thinking on these subjects to let our 
thought run in the category of size to the neglect of that of 
quality. A quantitative as distinct from a qualitative Infinite 
engages our mind; and men forget that to taste a drop of sea 
water on the tip of our finger gives us a true idea of the salinity of 
the great sea. Its quality is one and the same in the whole seven 
seas, and we need not sail them all nor drink them all up to be 
sure that the sea is salt. As we can reason from the particular 
to the universal, we can reason from the finite to the infinite. 

It is but so much verbal fencing or mere logic chopping to 
deny us a true acquaintance with the Infinite because we have 
not an infinite knowledge of it. It is surely an undue restriction 
in the definition of knowledge to confine it to comprehension. 
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The questions that are debated on the borderland of Philosophy 
and Theology at times give colour to Goethe’s scoffing gibe at 
Theology that it is a study of words and their application. 
A full knowledge of the Infinite is the exclusive prerogative 
quite obviously of Him who is alone Himself the Infinite One. 
Our creation, however, after His image and in His likeness makes 
it possible for us in our creature measure to have a true knowledge 
of Him and of His works and of His ways. It is cowardly for 
Christian thinkers to capitulate to Agnosticism or to come to 
terms with its despotic demands, for Agnosticism with its leaven 
of scepticism is the very paralysis of true thought. 


IX 


The risk of coming to terms with a foe of this kind is greater 
in the case of the cloistered academic life than in that of those 
who live in the open air and are face to face with the everyday 
real problems of the world. ‘There may also be a conceit that is 
fostered in academic circles that bids men take a line of their own, 
lean to their own understanding and seek a self-sufficiency in 
their own resources. The practical as distinct from the specu- 
lative life faces up to evidence and is better disposed to do justice 
to it. When speculative thought on the wing has wearied itself 
in the greatness of its way in the range of physical being, it 
comes as near attaining to the Infinite as it may ever expect to 
come, and, though dead-beat by its effort, it is as far as ever 
from comprehending the Infinite in its magnitude. Sobered 
by its very weariness, let it reflect on the primary truth that it is 
but the thinking of the creature of a day and that over against 
its finitude is the boundless infinitude of eternity and immensity. 
The bonds of finitude we may never hope and we should never 
seek to burst. So the old question comes back to us: “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection ? ” 

It marks out the fontal being, whose it is to bestow derivative 
being, with all the fulness of unbounded glory, that He is the 
source of the being which owes its being to His Fiat. With the 
question of whence the Universe comes we are up against its 
dependence on its Author, and the Author who bestows being on 
others is Himself a fathomless fountain of ultimate and underived 
being. He has His being in Himself and of Himself and is in 
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no wise dependent for being or for blessedness on any or on all 
His creatures. In resting in such a Being as the goal of its quest, 
Natural Theology is not guilty of making unwarranted or 
illegitimate assumptions. We are face to face with fact; and 
fact shuts us up to faith in the Living God as the one source of 
all being about us. 

It is a course, then, that is out of keeping with the best 
traditions of our Reformed Theology that it should abandon 
the outworks and confine itself as a besieged prisoner within 
the walls of its citadel. The Oriental Cosmology or Cosmo- 
graphy which makes the earth rest on the back of an elephant 
and the elephant in turn upon a tortoise is said to find foothold 
for the tortoise on a point of interrogation. The teaching 
of an aggressive school which looks askance at a valid Natural 
Theology might be said to be cast in something like the same 
mould. Suppose you invert the point of interrogation and 
hang the Universe upon the inverted hook, you start with hypo- 
thesis that is beyond the reach of verification. With nothing 
more substantial as your initial position, no one can tell how far 
your abstract thought will carry you. 


X 


A worthy old divine contrasted his earlier days with his 
later by saying that when he was young the larks built their nests 
upon the ground and laid their eggs in them. Now, however, 
that he was old, it was their fashion to build their nests in the 
clouds and there lay such eggs as they laid at all. Aristophanes in 
the Clouds spoke of Nephelococcygia : some such cloud-cuckoo- 
land is the realm of the speculative Theologian or Philosopher. 
He may ask for himself a place in the sun and find that he gets 
in its stead a place in the moon. His heart need not be unduly 
exalted or cheered when he achieves such a result. It is not good 
to have anything less substantial than the rock to build upon, 
and Christian faith builds on the faithfulness of the Living God 
as He makes Himself known in the fabric of nature and in the 
revelation of supernatural grace. 

It is the vice of academic thinking that it is so ready to build 
on the yielding unsubstantial clouds of a bare hypothesis, and this 
is the danger in regard to the movement back to Calvin and the 
Reformed Doctrine of a Sovereign God who carries out His will 
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in the providential control of the Universe. Those among the 
followers of this tendency who are but speculative in their 
thinking will inevitably and soon betray how flimsy their cloud- 
land constructions and systems are, but the movement has a more 
positive side, and those who belong to this wing of the tendency 
whose thinking is serious and believing, and so of a more solid 
and valuable character, will be forced by the necessity of their 
situation to find a sufficient ground for their faith in the authority 
of an authenticated Revelation which they learn to acknowledge 
to be of God not only in its substance but in its form. When 
the present-day movement with Barth as leader has found harbour 
and anchorage in Holy Writ accepted at its own valuation, there 
will be none to extend to it a heartier welcome than those who 
have stood by the old Reformed Theology in sunshine and in 
storm. But things will not be well with the Church at large 
until she washes her hands of the unbelieving stain that coquetting 
with loose Infidel criticism has left upon them. Then she will 
be content to treat the Holy Books of the Old Testament as our 
Lord and His Apostles did; and she will learn to receive the 
New Testament Scriptures as the abiding legacy which the 
Head of the Church has left her, in and by the hands of His 
Apostles who are the final witnesses and teachers of the Word. 


Joun Mac tezop. 
Edinburgh. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE 
REFORMED THEOLOGY 


I 


“Every educational theory rests on a particular view or philo- 
sophy of life; every real educational theory rests on the whole 
view of life; every true educational theory rests on the true 
view of life.” These statements are such simple truisms that 
they need scarcely be elaborated. That there is a very intimate 
relation between an individual’s view of life and his educational 
theory is a rule of history from the earliest to the most modern 
thinkers and writers on the subject. This fact is clearly demon- 
strated in Plato’s theory of education and his idealistic view of 
life, in Rousseau’s educational iconoclasm and his anti-social 
view of life, in Spencer’s naturalistic aim and curriculum of 
education and his evolutionary and scientific view of life. This 
is a rule of history that can be traced from Plato to Foerster, 
from Socrates to Pestalozzi, from Aristotle to Willmann, from 
Seneca to Rousseau. All educational theories have grown out 
of a Life theory ; they are so intimately interwoven in this view 
of life that they are practically incomprehensible by themselves. 
Who can understand Froebel’s theory and practice of the 
kindergarten without any insight into his pan-entheistic view of 
life? An educational theory without a view of life, without 
a value of life, gives an education without a foundation, an 
education from which man and life are excluded, an education 
without a living educator and a living educand. Such an 
educational theory will be unreal, untrue to life, unscientific. 
Education is much more than applied psychology, much more 
than an art of teaching. Psychology is an empirical discipline ; 
it only describes the facts of its observation and experiment. 
Education is in the first and the last instance a normative science ; 
it must discuss the meanings of facts ; it must distinguish between 
the good and the bad ; it must plead for the good and against 
the bad. It cannot be like psychology purely indicative, it 
must necessarily also be imperative. Further, education is 
finally much more than an interpretation of educational methods 
and practices. These methods and practices are themselves 
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initiated by new ideals, new aims, new views of life. Educational 
practice itself rests on a sound (or an unsound) basis of theory. 
The inspiration for new methods, new curricula, new schools, 
a new education, comes from the idea of life, not from the fact 
of observation. The art of education never attains any complete 
clearness in itself without a philosophy or view of life. There 
is a close interaction between theory and practice of education 
on the one hand and philosophy or view of life on the other ; 
and either is incomplete without the other. According to 
Dewey (Democracy and Education, p. 386) the most penetrating 
definition of philosophy which can be given is that it is the theory 
of education in its most general phases. This interrelation 
between education and view of life may be taken as the central 
idea in all educational theories and tendencies, old and new. 
Idealism has one type of educational theory and practice ; natur- 
alism another one ; pragmatism still a third, and so on; and so 
has our Reformed Theology its own particular theory and 
practice of education. Calvinistic theory of education rests on 
a particular Calvinistic view of life; real Calvinistic theory of 
education on the whole Calvinistic view of life ; true Calvinistic 
theory of education on the true Calvinistic view of life. 

Our aim in this article is to discuss the influence of a Calvin- 
istic view of life on educational theory and practice and to 
emphasize the fact that a true Calvinistic theory and practice 
of education must rest on a true Calvinistic view of life. 


II 


The twentieth century is from the educationist’s point of 
view characterized by an universal, a world-wide attempt to 
reconstruct education in its theory and its practice. Our 
twentieth century thinkers and writers on education have 
always one theme for their thoughts and writings: they call it 
differently “ new education ”, “ progressive education ”, “‘ active 
education ”, “ industrial education”. They demand in theory 
and in practice a new education, a new school, a new educator, 
a new curriculum, a new examiner, new methods, a new disci- 
pline, a new organization; in short a reconstruction and a 
reformation of educational theory and practice are demanded 
on all sides by liberal and by orthodox thinkers, by believer and 
by unbeliever, by Christian and by heathen, by nationalist and by 
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internationalist, by Western and by Oriental, by rationalist and 
by empiricist, by realist and by humanist, by the one and by the 
other. Our most distinguished thinkers concentrate their 
intellectual powers on the development and the elucidation of 
new theories of education; our most celebrated teachers are 
trying out new methods, new curricula, new types of organiza- 
tion; all are looking for new basic principles, new procedures 
and new applications. 

This universal movement for a reconstruction of educational 
theory and practice is happily not confined to modern and 
modernistic thinkers and teachers, but we can discern a similar 
activity on the part of orthodox Christian thinkers and teachers : 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Calvinistic. That the 
Christian thinkers and teachers are at the present moment 
called upon to do some hard educational thinking and practical 
application can easily be explained as a reaction against the 
activities of the non-Christian, atheistic thinkers and teachers, 
who plead, for instance, for a non-religious, non-sectarian, non- 
Christian education in theory and practice. This activity from 
the other side demands a fundamental exposition of our Christian 
view of life and education. And in the midst of this general 
revival amongst Christian thinkers and educators the Calvinists 
are taking a prominent part: we notice throughout Protestant 
countries an activity on the part of Calvinistic thinkers and 
practical men that is really remarkable, and we notice in particular 
an application of Calvinistic principles to educational theory 
and practice. I suppose that readers of Tue EvancELicaL 
Quarterty are fairly well acquainted with the educational 
activities of English-speaking Calvinists. I propose to draw 
the attention of the English-speaking readers of this QuARTERLY 
to what has been and is happening in Holland, that land of 
Calvinism par excellence. ‘The late nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century have produced in Holland some out- 
standing Calvinistic educational thinkers and writers. I invite 
my readers to consider the writings of four of the most out- 
standing men (these are Woltjer, Bavinck, Los and Waterink) 
and the hundred years’ struggle in Holland for “ free ” educa- 
tion (education free from the interference of the state), for 
“ particular ” education in schools which are subsidized by the 
state but practically wholly controlled by like-minded organiza- 
tions of parents, and in which the parents decide upon the 
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spirit of the education given to their children. This hundred 
years’ struggle ended in a glorious triumph for Christian national 
education, for a school education with the Bible. At the present 
time even neutral-minded parents are demanding “ particular ” 
schools, i.e. schools for their particular view of life. This 
hundred years’ struggle has successfully demonstrated the most 
intimate and pertinent interrelation between view of life and 
the theory and practice of education, because in Holland the 
struggle concerned itself not only with the theory but more 
particularly with the practice of education. Both Woltjer and 
Bavinck played a very prominent part during the last phases of 
this century of school struggle. Woltjer, who was during the 
greater part of his life a Professor at the Free University, Amster- 
dam, wrote extensively on educational problems, more particu- 
larly on problems of organization and methods of teaching, and 
gave us the clearest and most concise exposition of what Christian 
national school education is. This little book which bears in 
translation the title What is Christian National School Education ? 
has become a classic in Dutch-speaking countries. Bavinck, 
another former Professor of the Free University, may be con- 
sidered to be the philosopher of the new Calvinistic educational 
theory. He has given us the first systematic exposition of the 
principles of education on Calvinistic lines. This standard 
work bears (in translation) the title of The Principles of Education. 
Two other outstanding educational works of his are The New 
Education and The Education of the Adolescent. His Principles 
of Education is by far the best of his educational writings and 
thus far still the best single volume on the principles of Calvinistic 
education. In this book Bavinck discusses in the first introductory 
chapter educational problems of a general nature, viz. the 
necessity of education, the definition of education, the value 
and the character of a science of education. In the second 
chapter he gives an historical and a critical review of the aim of 
education ;: he points out that the aim of education has changed 
with the ages, that it stands in very close relation with the - 
general culture and that it is determined by the religious or 
philosophical view of life ; finally he formulates the true Christian 
aim of education according to 2 Tim. iii. 17 as the formation of 
the man of God so that he “ may be perfect, throughly furnished 
unto all good works”. In analysing this ideal of a perfect man 
of God, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, Bavinck comes 
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to a threefold aim, viz. genuine piety, organically united with 
thorough knowledge and real culture. In the third chapter he 
discusses the starting point of a Christian education and critically 
reviews the various schools of psychology and their conclusions 
and views as regards the origin, nature and destiny of man. 
To the Calvinist, man is the creature of God, made after His 
image, of His nature, the image of God, His son through Jesus 
Christ. This is an absolutely different starting point to that of 
the modern, evolutionistic educationalist who considers man 
a product of evolution and not a creature of God. In the 
fourth and last chapter Bavinck gives a fundamental exposition 
of the method of education. He critically evaluates the contents 
of education and states that any curriculum should have as its 
centre religious instruction and grouped round it the linguistic, 
the scientific and other subjects. ‘Then he discusses and evaluates 
the general and the particular methods of education. Finally 
there follows a discussion of thé problem of authority and 
freedom in education, of the problem of discipline in education, 
the place of observation in teaching and the problem of the 
correlation and concentration of studies. The more one studies 
this book, this little mine of information and principle, the more 
one discovers in it. I consider it as one of the finest, most 
complete and scientific studies on the Principles of Education. 
As a philosophical and an historical introduction to the principles 
of Christian education it stands unrivalled ; no other book in 
Dutch, English, French or German that I know of stands any 
comparison with it. Bavinck has given us in this short book 
the counterpart of what Sir Percy Nunn has given us much later 
in his Education, its Data and First Principles, the latter, of course, 
being in no sense a work on Calvinistic education. May I 
suggest that Bavinck’s Paedagogische Beginselen (Principles of 
Education) be translated into English ? 

Less penetrating but nevertheless valuable are the educa- 
tional writings of Los, three only. of whose outstanding books 
I want to mention, viz. Great Educators, Character Formation 
in the Child up to Six, Modern Educators and Tendencies. The 
first is not much more than a collection of short critical essays 
on the great educators of the past. The second gives from 
a Calvinistic standpoint an exposition of the character education 
of the pre-school child: Los is a keen student and observer of 
child life and, being a well-informed student on ethics and 
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religion, has given us a valuable review of the character develop- 
ment of the child. The third book may be considered to be 
the best and is at the same time his latest. In this book he gives 
a masterly and critical exposition of modern educational schools 
and their most important representatives. This is a book worth 
studying and deserves translation into a more world-widely used 
language, like English. He gives in every case a Calvinistic 
evaluation of each representative writer. 

The last, but really in no sense the least, of these Dutch 
writers is the present holder of the Chair of Education at the 
Free University, viz. Dr. J. Waterink. He is the first Professor 
of Education who distinctly and definitely accepts and propagates 
the Calvinistic theory and practice of education. Besides being 
a theoretical exponent of the science of education, he is also 
Director of a very promising educational clinic and laboratory in 
Amsterdam. His principal works are firstly his doctor’s thesis, 
The Place of Method tn the Pastoral Subjects, secondly his inaugural 
address, Berekening of Constructie (translated Calculation or 
Construction), and thirdly his monumental Introduction to Theoreti- 
cal Education of which Volume I in four parts and Volume II 
Part 1 have so far been issued. This work promises to become 
the standard work on theoretical education written from a 
purely Calvinistic standpoint. 


III 


The founder of the Calvinistic view of life himself was keenly 
interested in education and in the schools. Calvin’s fundamental 
doctrine concerning the absolute sovereignty of God brings him in 
obedience to the revealed truth immediately to a conscious 
attempt at a truly Christian education of old and young. Calvin 
recognized from the very beginning of his administration in 
Geneva the essential value of education as a means of promoting 
religion in individual and social life. In his political, economic 
and social programme was included also a programme for the . 
education of all citizens of Geneva. The decree of God demands 
that the man of God shall be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works, and to become thus thoroughly furnished he must 
be educated—hence there is in Calvinism always a powerful and 
inherent tendency towards the education of the man of God so 
that he shall be thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
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Calvin always worked for a sound education for all. 

In the governmental programme of 1537 which he drew up 
with Farel for the religious-minded republic of Geneva he laid 
down that learning was a public necessity in order to secure 
a good political administration, to sustain the Church unharmed 
and keep it pure, and to maintain humanity among men. In 
the programme for the schools of Geneva, which Calvin drew up 
in 1538 with his old teacher Mathurin Cordier, he outlined a 
system of elementary education with religious instruction as 
the core and centre. The children were to sing psalms for 
an hour a day in school, so that they may be able to lead the 
congregation in public worship in singing ; they were to be taught 
the elements of the Christian faith, a brief and easy outline of the 
Christian faith at home on which they were afterwards to be 
examined by the ministers. This brief and easy outline of the 
Christian faith was presented in the so-called Catechism drawn 
up by Calvin himself in 1537. Besides the religious instruction 
Calvin also demanded special attention to be given in the schools 
of Geneva to the secular side of education. Although he 
accorded the first place to the Word of God, as he stated in the 
school prospectus, he did not reject good training. The Word 
of God is indeed the foundation of all learning to him, but the 
liberal arts—and for that Calvin was enough of a humanist—are 
aids to the full knowledge of the Word and cannot and may not 
be despised. In this spirit he also provided in his programme 
for instruction in the mother tongue, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
careful grammatical drill and for training in civil and ecclesiastical 
leadership. Calvin with Cordier may thus be considered to be 
the founders of elementary education on reformed lines. 

From 1538 to 1541 Calvin was banished from Geneva and 
worked in Strassburg at the Gymnasium of J. Sturm where he 
taught theology, especially exegesis, to the older pupils. This 
personal and direct contact with the child mind and with actual 
school problems and organization became to him of great value 
after his return to Geneva. In 1540 he married a widow who had 
several children from her first marriage. The duties and 
experience of step-fathership brought him some more needed 
insight into the mind of the child. 

In 1541 he was recalled and in his Ecclesiastical Ordinance of 
the same year he laid down that a College (i.e. a secondary school) 
in which children should be taught languages and secular sciences 
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as a preparation for the ministry and for public service was 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the Church and the whole 
community. At the head of this College was to be a man of 
learning and experience ; he was to be assisted by readers to give 
higher instruction and by bachelors to teach primary subjects 
to the younger children. The teachers (readers and bachelors) 
were to rank as officers of the Church and to be subject to 
ecclesiastical discipline just like the ministers of religion: there 
was to be very little distinction between the secular and the 
religious teachers and leaders. In this proposal Calvin main- 
tained the principle that the liberal arts and a good secular 
training were essential means to a fuller knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. In it he sketched the organization of secondary 
education which has particularly as function the preparation of 
leaders in Church and State. In the same year (1541) he issued 
a revised version of his Catechism of 1537: this was a great 
improvement and came much nearer the level of children than 
the older one, although it was still far too lengthy and too 
difficult for young children to understand and to learn readily 
by heart. 

Unfortunately, owing to constant internal troubles in the 
city itself, the scheme for his College did not materialize. But 
Calvin never gave up the hope of realizing his scheme. In 1556 
he paid a second visit to the school of Sturm at Strassburg and 
returned with new plans and ideas which he realized in 1559 in 
his Leger Academiae Genevensis. On June 5th, 1559, Calvin 
saw the fulfilment of one of his dearest wishes in the establishment 
of a school for the sciences. ‘This College or Academy was opened 
under the very able principalship of Theodore de Beza with goo 
students on the roll, coming from all parts of the world; from 
England, Holland, France, Switzerland. This College became 
the model after which other Colleges in all countries which 
adopted the Calvinistic creed were established and organized. 
At the time of Calvin’s death in 1564 it had an enrolment of 1,200 
pupils in the primary (the private) school and 300 in the higher . 
(the public) school. This College—and the others modelled 
after it—attained an immense influence in all those lands where 
the ecclesiastical polity and doctrines of Calvin found adherents, 
especially amongst the Huguenots in France, in the Reformed 
Church in Holland, amongst the Puritans in England and the 
Presbyterians in Scotland. They became world-famed and the 
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men who went forth from the Colleges of Geneva to teach and 
to preach the Calvinistic gospel were numbered by the hundreds. 
In 1625 a list of the famous men of the city of Louvain, in 
Belgium, was printed: more than one-fourth of those listed 
had studied in the Colleges of Geneva (Cubberley : The History 
of Education, footnote on page 331). 

In conclusion we may quote a rather interesting and valuable 
opinion by H. D. Forster in Monroe’s Encyclopaedia of Education, 
Vol. I, p. 491, on the character of Calvin’s educational work at 
Geneva. He summarizes this work as follows :— 

“The strenuous moral training of the Genevese was an 
essential part of Calvin’s work as an educator. All were trained 
to respect and obey laws, based upon Scripture, but enacted and 
enforced by representatives of the people, and without respect 
of persons. How fully the training of children, not merely in 
sound learning and doctrine, but also in manners, ‘ good morals ’, 
and common sense was carried out is pictured in the delightful 
human Colloquies of Calvin’s old teacher, Corderius (once a 
teacher at the College of Guyenne), whom he established twice 
at Geneva. . . . 

“* Calvin’s memorials to the Genevan magistrates, his drafts 
for civil law and municipal administration, his correspondence 
with reformers and statesmen, his epoch-making defence of 
interest taking, his growing tendency toward civil, religious, 
and economic liberty, his development of primary and university 
education, his intimate knowledge of the dialect and ways of 
thought of the common people of Geneva, and his broad under- 
standing of European princes, diplomats, and politics mark him 
out as a great political, economic, and educational as well as 
a religious reformer, a constructive social genius capable of 
reorganizing and moulding the whole life of a people.” 


IV 


In this final paragraph I propose to discuss the significance 
of the main doctrines of Calvinism for educational theory and 
practice. 

Calvin has given his followers a systematic exposition of his 
philosophical and religious thoughts and doctrines in his monu- 
mental and masterly treatise on The Institutes of Christian 
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Religion. His ideas and doctrines have been interpreted and 
applied and in certain directions expanded upon by modern 
Calvinists, notably by the Dutch theologians Dr. A. Kuyper, 
Dr. H. Bavinck, Dr. V. Hepp and many others. The exposition 
that follows is based on his work and on the writings of his modern 
exponents. 

The fundamental problem in Calvin’s life and thinking may 
be stated in this one question: How does God attain to His 
glory and right ? This central problem is distinctly different 
from the main problem in the life and thinking of the other great 
Reformer, viz. Luther. For Luther the fundamental problem 
was: How does man attain salvation? Calvin’s thinking may 
thus be called theocentric while that of Luther’s may be called 
anthropocentric. 

The most profound answer given by Calvin and Calvinists 
to this fundamental problem of life and thinking is the dogma 
of the self-sufficiency of God. What does this doctrine mean 
and what is its significance for education ? 

God is perfect and self-sufficient, and hence the perfection 
of righteousness and love. He is wise, good and just, holy, 
veracious, glorious, mighty and blessed. He realizes Himself 
in these qualities and for His self-realization He requires neither 
man nor thing. The existence of earth, man or thing does not 
in the least add to His glory; He makes His name glorious 
throughout the universe without the assistance of anybody or 
anything, because He is in Himself self-sufficient ; He creates 
man and has called him to serve Him, and yet His glory does not 
depend on the service of man. What, then, may we ask, is the 
significance of the world and of man? Upon this question the 
Calvinist cannot, and does not wish to, give an answer, because 
to him it is a mystery, and in this he finds for his thinking and 
living rest. This fundamental doctrine determines for the 
Calvinist not only the aim of his life but also the aim of his 
education: he is called upon to serve his God, not thereby 
pretending to add to or increase the glory of God but only 
fulfilling his calling in life: to live so that God may use him 
for His eternal purposes. God is everything ; man is nothing, 
yes, less than nothing. God is self-sufficient; man finds his 
life’s destination only in God’s will. 

Intimately related to this fundamental doctrine of the 
self-sufficiency of God is a second doctrine of Calvinism, viz. the 
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doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of God. God is the 
Almighty, the Creator of heaven and earth, the absolute Sovereign 
of all and everything. Besides the Lord, our God, there is no 
other god. He is not only the Creator of everything, but also 
the Supporter and the Provider. God is known only through 
His revelation; no creature, man or beast, can of himself or 
itself arrive at any knowledge of God. It is only through grace 
that man may know anything about God as He has revealed 
Himself in His Word, in history and in the conscience of man. 
God is not only holy, mighty, righteous and just, but also the 
font of wisdom, goodness and love, grace and pity. His grace 
reveals itself in the fact that man may know and serve and love 
Him. God has over against His creature only rights, no duties ; 
His creature has only duties toward God and not a single right. 
He demands unconditional obedience to His laws which He 
enacts for all and everything. Man must serve and obey God 
with body and soul, in life and death, in prayer and labour. 

From these two fundamental doctrines of Calvinistic 
philosophy and view of life there follow the following principles, 
pregnant with significance for education. 

The first principle concerns the authority of man on earth. 
By nature man is a creature and hence neither ruler nor ruled has 
any authority in himself. God alone is sovereign ; all creatures, 
man included, are compared to Him less than nothing. The 
authority of one creature over another is only borrowed, or 
rather given, authority, an act of grace. This principle is of 
fundamental importance in education where the problem of 
authority plays such a central réle: the authority of parent over 
child, of teacher over taught, of employer over employee, of 
government over parent, teacher and taught. It is only in the 
light of this principle that we can come in our theory and practice 
’ of education to a true reconciliation of authority and obedience, 
to a solution of the fundamental problem of discipline and 
freedom. 

The second principle concerns the status of man as creature. 
Through Jesus Christ man becomes the child of God. Calvin 
himself laid special stress on the fatherhood of God and the 
childhood of man as a supplementary doctrine to that of God’s 
sovereignty. We are also His offspring (Acts vii. 28). According 
to Calvin this fatherhood of God reaches out just as far as His 
sovereignty. Like a father God cares for His creatures, for man 
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and for beast, for animate and for inanimate. By virtue of his 
creation man is a son of God. This doctrine is of fundamental 
significance for education, because it definitely determines our 
starting point in education: man is not a product of evolution, 
but a creature of God, the son of God, called to serve Him and 
glorify His name. 

The third principle of great educational value is that of 
predestination and election. God as Almighty, Eternal and 
Absolute Sovereign has determined all His works from eternity 
to eternity. He has predestinated all that takes place in this 
world. This is what revelation teaches us. As absolute Sovereign 
God is almighty in His works and also unlimited in His power : 
He can do just what pleases Him. He saves whom He likes and 
condemns whom He chooses. This principle of election is thus 
a direct consequence of the doctrine of God’s absolute sovereignty. 
If God so willed, He might condemn every one; but it has 
pleased Him to elect, before the foundation of the world, a new 
humanity in Jesus Christ. This principle of predestination and 
election is of fundamental significance for our educational 
theory and practice. The first aim of education is to the mind 
of the Calvinist not the salvation of man’s soul, because salvation 
is the work of God, but the formation of the man of God so that 

he shall be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 
furnished so as to seek the glory of God’s name. The aim of 
education can never be in man himself, but must be found in 
God, in the service of God. The principle of election frees 
the faithful in God from all earthly worry and brings him to 
prayer. It gives to the man of God the invaluable comfort 
concerning the security of his salvation in Jesus Christ after 
which his heart yearns; it is the driving force in his life of 
service to God ; it brings him to a wholehearted acceptance of 
God as his Saviour. This knowledge of election and condemna- 
tion does not cause him to be fatalistic and indolent, but it 
develops in him the highest activity, because he feels the call of 
his work, because he knows that this work has been given to him ~ 
by the grace of God ; it gives him the necessary feeling of rest 
and submission to God which makes his work light and rewards it. 
This principle is the basis of the Calvinist’s view about his 
work and vocation: a vocation is to him a calling from God, 
a life’s work given to him through the infinite grace of God. 
Work is never a drudgery, but always a calling. Just consider 
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the significance of such a conception in vocational training and 
education ! 

A fourth principle that directly follows from the two 
fundamental doctrines concerns God’s Providence. God directs 
and controls everything : everything is directed to a destiny laid 
down by God. This principle also is of great value in education. 
The faithful educator—parent and teacher—lives and works in 
the knowledge that God will provide, that the provident God 
has an aim and that He directs everything towards the fulfilment 
of that aim. 

A fifth principle is the Calvinist’s view concerning sin and 
the responsibility of man. To the Calvinist sin itself is not 
excluded from the predestination of God ; but he does not make 
God the author of sin. He acknowledges that without God’s 
will man cannot so much as move, that without God’s decree 
Adam could not have sinned. But this does not excuse man. 
Calvinism just as strongly emphasizes the responsibility of man as 
it does the predestination of God. Sin has come into this 
world not out of God but through the inexplicable will of God : 
man has through his own choice, as a free self-determining agent, 
sinned and remains responsible for all the evil that has been 
wrought and brought into the world. This principle determines 
our views in education: man is not pure, innocent and unres- 
ponsible for the evil; he is by nature sinful and depraved ; his 
nature always works in opposition to God’s will. It thus becomes 
one of the main tasks of education to lead the man of God to the 
path of righteousness, to a knowledge of God, to the performance 
of all good works. Man must be taught to fight against the evil 
that is in him and to strive after the good that he has lost. 

Closely related to the doctrine of sin stands a sixth principle, 
viz. the fulfilment of the decree of God. God, as the absolute 
Sovereign, enacts His laws and demands that man shall fulfil these 
enactments. These laws of God give to man in his sinful state 
the norms of his life: he must be perfect like God in heaven 
Who is perfect. Man is called upon by God to direct his depraved 
nature to its predestined and original end, viz. harmony between 
man and God. In this principle the Calvinist sees the funda- 
mental significance and necessity of education, but also the final 
aim and possibility of all earthly education. 

But as a necessary corollary and supplement to this doctrine 
of God’s decree and the subjection of man thereto Calvin also 
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posits another, a seventh principle, viz. the doctrine of grace. 
Calvin teaches that man is conceived and born in iniquity, by 
nature tends to do only evil, but he also acknowledges that there 
is still some good left in this world of evil. Therefore he main- 
tains the impressive doctrine of the grace of God over against 
a fallen creation and creature. Furthermore, however much 
Calvinism insists on the depravity of man’s nature, it also 
acknowledges that the God of election is also the God of the 
covenant of grace. The doctrine of the covenant of grace 
weighs just as heavily with the Calvinist as that of election. In 
this principle of grace the Calvinist finds another proof for the 
possibility of the education of the man of God; in it he finds 
proof for the educability of the child: it is only through the 
grace of God that the man of God, fallen in sin and depraved in 
nature, can be educated to become thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works. 

From the doctrine of the sovereignty of God follows finally 
another principle, viz. the sovereign authority of Holy Scripture. 
God has revealed Himself to man more particularly in His Word 
and this Word has a divine origin and authority. Scripture in 
all its parts is inspired by the Holy Spirit. It reveals infallibly 
not only the way to salvation, but it also contains, as the testimony 
of Christ in whom all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
hidden, the fundamental principles of all scientific knowledge. 
It is only from Holy Scripture that we know how the world and 
man have come into existence. Holy Scripture is the Word 
of God and carries His authority : it is the eternal, true Word of 
God in which He has revealed Himself and through which man 
may come to a knowledge of God. This principle determines 
the curriculum for Christian education; the school with the 
Bible as the ideal principle of school organization ; religious 
instruction as the core and centre of education. 


J. Cur. Corrzzz. 
Potchefstroom University College, South Africa. 
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Tue word revolution is often heard these days. Not always in 
a bad sense—as is supposed. ‘That the world in every respect is in 
an evil case is generally agreed. All kinds of writers and speakers 
are trying to point out the trouble, and what should be done 
about it. Writers and orators, editors and politicians are frantic 
to discover the causes, to formulate the remedies, and so avoid 
catastrophe, which is feared. And the Modernist theologian, 
having dispensed with the light which Heaven supplies, gropes 
about in the dark as helplessly as any. Large numbers subscribe 
to a life- and world-view which dates back to the jungle ; which 
has been evolving ever since (very miraculous, indeed, in what 
it has accomplished, then) ; and which to-day is showing signs 
of collapse—let us say, reversion to the jungle. They themselves 
very nearly admit this. 

This paper brings to your attention an eminent Dutch 
statesman who gave this very matter his attention, and, taking 
up a firm position in Revelation and calling secular history to 
witness, insistently warned against the dire consequences of 
failing to follow the proper line of conduct. We refer to the 
Honourable G. Groen van Prinsterer. He is scarcely known 
outside of the Netherlands, but left a powerful impression upon 
his country. His views are embodied in his famous work, 
Ongeloof en Revolutie. The first edition appeared in 1847. 
Although this is almost a century ago, it seems that it is practically 
unknown outside of the Netherlands, as it was never translated. 
Van Prinsterer made much study of history and the philosophy 
thereof. In his political career he was dominated by what he 
conceived to be the real and true quality which underlies 
everything, namely, the Divine governance of the world. This 
he believed with all his powers of mind and heart. He connected 
with it its specific Christian character. He pointed to it at every 
turn; he proclaimed it in parliament as well as in lesser places, 
His general idea constituted the girders of the platform of the 
new political party in Holland, called the Anti-revolutionary 


1 Pronounce the “ oe ’’ in the name Groen not as the German umlaut, but like “ 00’ in the word 
“moon”. It may be noted further that after common usage in Holland, Mr. Van Prinsterer will 
often be called, in the text below, simply Groen. His book is Ongeloof en Revolutie (Unbelief and Revo- 
pene Thorbecke was an able statesman in Holland in the days of Groen and was its Prime Minister 
or some time. 
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party, as he had pointed out that in principle any other view is 
subversive of the Divine ordinances for the world in all its spheres 
of life and action, and therefore revolutionary. This is the main 
thesis of his masterly work, Ongeloof en Revolutie. 

We shall first give a short account of the man and the salient 
events of his life and work. 


I 


Guillaume Groen van Prinsterer was born in The Hague on 
August 21st, 1801, and died there on May 19th, 1876. He 
studied law, philosophy and history at the University of Leyden. 
Of all his political friends he was the only one who not only 
devoted wellnigh all his life to national political affairs, but also 
from early youth passed his days in the highest government 
circles, In 1829 he became Private Secretary to King William I. 
He gained the regard and confidence of the king to such an 
extent that Groen’s views often affected the royal acts. The 
king even indulged him despite instances in which Groen thought 
quite otherwise than the king did and was not afraid so to inform 
His Majesty. Grateful as Groen was for the unmistakable 
favour shown him by the king, he asked in 1833 to be relieved of 
his secretaryship in order to devote himself to historical studies. 
He was given the task of investigating the royal archives of the 
House of Orange which resulted in the publication in 1840-55 of 
the Archives de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau in thirteen volumes, 
and all in the French language. Meanwhile he began taking an 
active part in national politics through writing and otherwise, 
and continued this till late in life. 

_ At this point we must give some account of his religious 
development. He had been brought up under the liberal religious 
ideas then so prevalent in the Netherlands. But the Swiss 
Réveil exercised a powerful influence upon him in moulding 
him in his person and so for his life-work. It will be recalled 
that in Switzerland, even in Geneva, the city of Calvin, ration- - 
alism had gotten the control of everything. But the power of 
God unto salvation once more entered in a movement called 
the Réveil. This had its remoter origin in the missionary 
activity of Madame de Kriidener, of Riga, Russia. This strange 
lady, after many years of a gay life, forsook the world, and began 
in 1814 her travels throughout Europe, preaching repentance, 
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proclaiming the Gospel message in prisons, holding up the foolish- 
ness of the Cross to the wise of this world, and even to kings and 
princes the majesty of Christ as King of kings. Wherever she 
went she made careless sinners to tremble, and she drew around 
herself crowds of the anxious and spiritually hardened of every 
sort and station. She visited Geneva in 1814 and greatly 
influenced students of the University. In 1816 Robert Haldane 
appeared there, and opened his parlours in the evening to the 
students of theology in the University, and expounded to them 
the Epistle to the Romans. These meetings attracted large 
audiences ; and such men as Merle d’Aubigné, Cesar Malan, 
Gaussen, and others, were converted and led to adopt evangelical 
views. This revival of earnest religion assumed considerable 
proportions and spread to other countries. In Holland it mostly 
affected aristocratic circles. In 1828 Merle d’Aubigné (the 
historian of the Reformation) was preaching in Brussels. It so 
happened that Groen van Prinsterer was one of his hearers. He 
came there, liberal in his theological views, and being a man of 
consistency in following up principles, he was in danger of being 
drawn into revolutionary ways. What Merle meant for him in 
this situation, Groen expressed thus: “ The antidote was there 
for me. Especially also in the preaching and friendship of 
Merle d’Aubigné. Soon I learned the meaning of the so-called 
Réveil. Christian reawakening. Reformatory return to the 
Evangelical ABC. Return to the Holy Scriptures and in these 
Scriptures to the main thought which had been the life-giving 
power of the Church Reformation.” At d’Aubigné’s death in 
1872 Groen wrote: “ There is hardly anyone to whose influence 
upon my life, in the higher sense of the word, I can accord equal 
thanks.” In one of his writings Groen confesses: “I am a 
descendant (issu) of Calvin, a child of the Réveil. Faithful 
to the motto of the Reformers: Justification by faith alone, 
and the Word of God remaining forever. I contemplate history 
from the point of view of Merle d’Aubigné, of Chalmers, of 
Guizot. I desire to be a disciple and a witness of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


II 


Proceeding now to Groen’s political career it must be 
remembered that politics in Holland ran and run largely on 
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religious: lines. Roughly speaking, there obtain to-day in the 
Second Chamber of the States General three groups, each 
containing about one-third of the delegates. These groups are 
the Roman Catholic, the Socialist and the outspoken Christian 
(Protestant) blocks. During the largest part of the nineteenth 
century, in the days of Groen, there was a Liberal party which 
at that time was dominating everything. This Liberal party 
did not favour any emphasis upon distinctive religious ideas, 
The public schools, e.g., had to be strictly neutral in matters of 
religion. Of course, this neutrality played directly into the 
hands of irreligion and to the advocacy of matters which were 
at variance with Holy Scripture. To-day this Liberal party has 
well-nigh disappeared, and the Socialist has become the larger 
irreligious block, which to-day has about one-third of the 
membership of the States General, roughly speaking again. The 
cities of Amsterdam and Rotterdam are completely in their 
control. At the last election even the Communists had 118,000 
votes. 

In the days, then, of Groen this Liberal party had complete 
control, even to such an extent that the evangelicals scarcely 
asserted themselves. Van Prinsterer appeared as the lone figure 
who openly and determinedly came out for evangelical Chris- 
tianity and pleaded its cause. Support he had but little and 
some of that would turn aside from him. He endured much 
opposition, was misunderstood even by those of his own kind, 
and towards the end of his life he withdrew dispirited. ‘They 
called him a “ general without an army”. He thus states his 
own position: “Since 1829 my chief thought has remained 
the same. Also in my organ, De Nederlander, | have under 
various forms, almost daily, put in the foreground as guide in my 
investigations of statecraft the Christian-historical and therefore 
anti-revolutionary ideas, the view which has the unshaken 
support of Revelation and of history; and for the selfsame 
reason is opposed to the ground-note of this age; against the 
self-deification which places the origin of truth and right in - 
human thinking and good-pleasure ; against the doctrine which 
through denial of the highest truth overturns the relations of 
things in every sphere of right and morals ; against the Revolution. 
As far as practicable I have infused this leading thought into 
the whole range of our political views.” Fine as was Groen’s 
idealism, and courageous as were his efforts, they all availed very 
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little. Jhr. Mr. De Savornin Lohman says of him: “ That 


such an unusual spirit as hardly any other nation can point to 
should be ignored all his life, by almost all his contemporaries 
and even by those of his own persuasion (even though he had 
many friends and admirers), is to be deplored although it can be 
explained. He was too much ahead of his time, which appeared 
from this, that the very things he predicted actually came to 
pass.” 


Ill 


Dr. A. Kuyper began his public career in 1863. Soon 
there developed a strong bond of fellowship between him and 
Van Prinsterer. Since 1869 the young theologian supported 
Groen in political matters with exceptional ability and energy, 
and the tired warrior in 1872 hailed and appointed Kuyper as 
the providentially indicated new leader of his party. 

To give an idea of the whole situation for a century, we here 
insert this stirring part of an oration of this leader delivered 
before the quadrennial meeting of delegates of Voters’ Societies 
in preparing for the campaign of 1913: 

“‘ Everything had become dark. All had fallen asleep and 
sunken in impotency. When the French cockades knocked at 
the gates of our country, they still spoke of ‘ Keezen’ and 
Patriots, but even the name Calvinist had disappeared from 
our language. So much so that even Bilderdijk could no longer 
grasp the glory of Calvinism, and sought in vain to derive from 
medieval mysticism and from a new-fangled philosophy what 
only the mighty spirit of Geneva could have furnished, the 
incomparable poet. 

“Neither among our statesmen, nor among the men of 
science, nor among our theologians did only one man of power 
arise at the end of the eighteenth century who took up the 
cudgels for Calvin against Voltaire, or for Marnix against 
Rousseau. Ministers of the Gospel reputed for orthodoxy the 
rather set the example before their congregations of dancing 
around the French Liberty-tree. As brethren, not forsooth in 
religion, but in politics, the regicides of Paris were taken in. 
And when at last the bane was broken, and Napoleon disappeared 
in St. Helena, and Orange returned with the title of royalty, it 
seemed that ambiguous oscillation between that which our 
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fathers had honoured and that which Paris recommended us, 
had become the acme of Dutch wisdom, so pitifully that even 
to-day the period which we crawled through from 1813-48 
remains a disgrace to our national character and no less a very 
sad witness against a Calvinism on the verge of suicide. 

“Only two beacons then broke through that dark sky. 
The reaction which began in the Church with Molenaar, and 
which since 1834 was energetically continued by the followers 
of DeCock. That was the first one. And the second beacon 
blazed up on the Vijverberg [the residence of Groen]. When 
Thorbecke approved of the quartering of soldiers upon the 
pious, Groen van Prinsterer, more than his equal, took up the 
cause of a new-born Calvinism in order later on to choose for 
himself the place of honour among the Jssus de Calvin. At that 
time Groen had not yet reached his full height, for not till three 
days before his death he confessed with worship in the soul the 
full doctrine of election. But nevertheless Groen had this, that 
he did what no Bilderdijk did, and what even Da Costa did not 
dare to do, even that he deliberately left the paths of the error 
of the philosophers and stepped over to the old highway of our 
national past. With Groen we had again arrived at Marnix 
and Voetius, and partly even at Braye. 

** Are we able to say now that then at least all the people of 
Beggar (Geuzen) nobility as by storm rushed to the support of 
Groen? Alas, my hearers, not that even. The rather it 
remains deeply disgraceful to hear this first precursor upon the 
ancient Calvinistic path complain that he felt like a general 
without an army, a joke among his enemies. They just could 
not be awakened, these heirs of what once was Holland’s glory ! 
Even in 1881 on the occasion of your first official meeting of 
deputies only thirty persons had appeared with your Central 
Committee, and there were not even a score of Voters’ Societies 
in existence. However, since that day things have expanded. 
In 1905 the thirty deputies had swollen out to 2,500, and at 
present the whole country presents a solid phalanx of 640 Voters’: 
Societies. Five years after Groen’s death the revival began, 
and with rare momentum it has since gone on unabated. Glory 
in that—I do not grudge it to you. Only this: put away and 
avoid all self-exaltation because of your new-found powers. 
Looking back upon our past, beginning with Munster, we 
Calvinists have reason enough to vie with each other in 
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self-humiliation. When then you feel so rich to-day in what has 
become your portion, do not sing a dirge over the woes of your 
past, but rather give thanks and worship for what God in spite 
of your sinful sleep has laid away for you, not that you might be 
crowned but that His holy Name may be glorified.” (Meiboom 
in de Kap, pp. 13, 14.) 


IV 


The chief work of Groen van Prinsterer is his Ongeloof en 
Revolutie, issued in 1847. A second edition, revised by himself, 
followed in 1868. In 1924 a fifth edition was issued under the 
editorship of H. Van Malsen. This issue has 489 pages of main 
text, an Appendix of 140 pages comprising Notes in fine print 
by the Editor with further quotations from Groen’s writings, 
and an Index of 25 pages. ‘The Editor says of the book: “ It is 
a book for study. I have made it a special study for twelve 
years and am persuaded that even yet I stand nearer to the 
periphery than to the centre of Groen’s thoughts.” 

Jhr. Mr. A. F. De Savornin Lohman has an Introductory 
article entitled “‘ Why did Groen’s Ongeloof en Revolutie appear 
and why does it still retain its value?” He points to the fact 
that Groen was an expert historian, who knew how to grasp the 
signification of the facts whereby history proves to be a living 
thing, its development and course as these proceed from definite 
origins and controlled by certain motives, being not haphazard 
but logical and natural. Groen was strictly impartial and 
fearless in expressing his opinions. Thus he gave offence by his 
rather sympathetic treatment of Catholicism as he felt he must 
present their view as honestly held by those that held them. 
Says Lohman: “ He united in himself qualities which seldom 
are found united in one and the self-same person. He was brought 
up in earnest, old-fashioned Dutch surroundings. At the 
University he received a thorough classical education. Plato 
was the philosopher who especially attracted him... . 
Historical studies were his forte. . . . On account of his 
daily converse in the royal archives, continued for many years, 
living, as it were, with all the men of note in the days of our 
Republic, he found himself placed in a position where he could 
follow as it were day by day the spiritual development of our 
people and at the same time become deeply conscious of the 
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violent contrast between the revolution of the sixteenth century 
which rested on Holy Scripture, and the other revolution which 
rested on reasoning cut loose from Scripture, of which the 
first explosion occurred in 1789 and is still at work undermining 
the foundations of a healthy society.” 

Then follows a second Introduction written by the late 
well-known Professor Dr. H. Bavinck. ‘“ Since Groen’s days 
history has been made and things have assumed a different 
aspect. But the old enemy remained. For the enemy which 
Groen fought has indeed changed his form but not his disposition. 
In both cases, forsooth, it is man who gives existence to language 
and religion, to right and morals, to state and society ; in both 
cases God, His Word and His laws are left out of consideration. 
Viewed thus, conditions to-day have even become worse. ‘There 
has been progress, but in the sense of further dissolution. Where- 
as in former days God was still regarded as indispensable for the 
origin of things, to-day His existence, or at least His knowability 
is denied. It is held to be unscientific to reckon with God. 
Science judges that as science she must be ‘ athée ’, or else deny 
herself. Family, society, state, religion and morality, language 
and thought, must be construed historically, or, if this is impos- 
sible, it must be done psycho-genetically, and in its extreme, 
mechanically. 

“This development of the revolutionary principles did not 
escape Groen’s observation. He had studied Plato and believed 
in the reality of ideas. The Evangelical Réveil which had 
originated in Switzerland had captured his heart. Through 
the preaching of Merle d’Aubigné he had come under the 
influence of the Réveil and had learned to esteem everything 
but loss for the excellency of Christ. Finally, as the archives 
of the House of Orange were opened to him as Cabinet Secretary, 
in the history of our struggle for national existence he had seen 
faith in action and the fruit of doctrines in a holy life. As this 
constantly became clearer to him, a new and surprising light 
was shed upon the nature of Revolution. He now had learned - 
to understand it as a work of systematic unbelief. He traced 
its logical development, but he likewise saw that the revolutionary 
theory had never yet been fully realized due to the insuppressible 
claims of human nature and the divine ordinances for life. 

“And likewise the Christian-historical standpoint made 
Groen able to comprehend the nature and the tendency of the 
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French Revolution. Under this Revolution he understood not 
only one of the many occurrences through which a re-allocation 
of public authority was brought about ; not alone the revolu- 
tionary storm which raged in France, but the inversion of thought 
and disposition manifest in all Christendom ; the development 
of a full-blown scepticism through which God’s Word and law 
was laid aside. And along with the revolution-conceptions he 
had his eye upon the principles of liberty, and equality, popular 
sovereignty, social contract, conventional regeneration, which 
were honoured as the corner-stones of civil law and constitution. 
Of this Revolution Groen averred that, since it was born from 
a rejection of God’s Word and law, it showed its native character 
not only as political but social as well; that it aimed not only 
at a change of political forms but a change of society ; that in it 
there appears not only political error, which has happened often 
enough before, but that at the same time a social misconception 
was in evidence. For when God’s sovereignty is denied and 
fades away, where will the origin of authority be found, of right, 
of every holy and binding sanction in state, society and family ? 
What basis remains for the differences of rank and position ? 
What reason can be given why I obey and another commands 
me, why one is poor and another rich? Every institution, 
right and liberty, all religion and morality, all property- 
rights and life, lose their foundation and become subject to 
the sovereign will of the people, of the majority of one-half 
plus one. 

“ The correctness of this view of the nature of the Revolution 
has been confirmed during Groen’s life and after his death in 
the history of peoples from year to year. Everywhere, in family 
and society, in science and art, in jurisprudence and history, the 
consequences have been drawn which Groen saw as contained 
in the principle of Revolution. When this did not fully appear, 
it was not owing to the absence of this principle, but only to 
powers which God has placed in nature and in history over against 
it ; owing to a return to the Gospel which His Spirit has brought 
about in parts of Christendom. The Gospel was therefore the 
only but also the efficient remedy for the ills of the world. .. . 
Out of the Gospel he deduced principles which could not but 
bring blessing to all the ranks of life. The power of the Gospel 
to work out order, liberty and prosperity was, as a matter of 
fact, demonstrable from history. 
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** While then the aim is to release the State from all higher, 
religio-moral principles and to place over against this the cultiva- 
tion of all kinds of material interests, Groen steered in the 
opposite direction. He defended the divine right of civil 
authority and could not imagine a well-ordered state which 
stood indifferent or hostile over against the Church. . . .” 
He did not identify Church and State, but simply maintained 
the Divine ordinances for all the walks of life, each and all 
according to their specific nature and operation. 


V 


The contents of the book, Ongeloof en Revolutie, are briefly 
as follows: I. Introduction. II. Science Opposed to the Civil 
Law of the Revolution. III. Anti-revolutionary Principles. 
IV. Historical Forms of Government. V. Abuses. VI. Degen- 
eration of Civil Law. VII. The Reformation not the Cause of 
the Revolution. VIII. The Doctrine of the Revolution a 
Manifestation of Unbelief in Systematic Form. IX. Ditto. 
X. The Doctrine of the Revolution in Conflict with Nature 
and Right. XI-XIV. A Study of the French Revolution in its 
Principles as Reflected in Practice. XV. Conclusion. 

Says Groen: “ The standpoint of our study is that of the 
Christian, who desires to glory in nothing but in Christ and Him 
crucified ; who, in religion, morality and right, in family and in 
state, recognizes no wisdom or truth which does not begin with 
submission of heart and mind to Revelation; who, with the 
Deist in history likewise traces out and takes notice of the leading 
of a Providence, but true to the confession of the Gospel, with 
firm conviction, recognizes and expects in the coming of the 
triumphant Saviour the solution of the riddles of the history of 
mankind ; who loves the appearance of the Saviour because 
therein he perceives with the historian Von Muller ‘ the accom- 
plishment of all the hopes, the point of perfection of all philosophy, 
the explanation of all revolutions, the key to all the apparent 
contradictions of the physical and moral world, of life and . 
immortality ’. 

“* After the labour which I have given to the study of history 
it would be unanswerable if I did not now give witness to the 
truth as it is in Christ by showing that the history of the last 
sixty years [this is written in 1847] in the outpourings of wicked- 
ness has been the fruit and manifestation of systematic unbelief.” 
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Wealth of material forbids us to do no more than furnish 
translations of characteristic portions of the book. 

“ In order to estimate the fatal influence of this age, it must 
be borne in mind that it even turned good into evil. I do not 
refer to the abundance of material prosperity which it has not 
seldom squandered, rich as it was in promise, but richer still in 
disappointments ;—I mean the concepts of right, liberty, 
tolerance, humanity, morality, in which, as an angel of light, 
the age has originally arrayed itself. Fruits, raised not on its 
own domain, but on Christian bottom. In the Gospel alone 
they can be found in their genuineness. Classical antiquity but 
faintly foreshadows it. Only the proclamation of the Gospel 
gave it a popularity which was unknown in the heathen world. 
This rich inheritance which was not preserved by orthodoxy, 
has fallen into the power of philosophy. What has this made of 
it? In spite of boasting, these treasures have, under her 
dominion, come to naught. No wonder. They desired to 
retain the conclusions, whilst they rejected the principles. As 
though one should reckon upon the enjoyment of water whose 
fountain-head has been blocked, or enjoy the shadow of trees 
which have been cut off at the roots. This reckoning has always 
been a misreckoning. So in this respect. Plants which throve 
along the banks of the stream of the Gospel withered when 
transplanted to a land dry and without water. Or really, no. 
Even thus our comparison suffers from weakness and inaccuracy. 
On the poisonous acre of atheism, they degenerate into deleterious 
vegetation whose fatal poison is concealed under brilliant 
colouring and attractive exhalations. Words to conjure with 
by means of which the perfection of wisdom and happiness would 
be ushered in, ever so many times trumpeted forth, remained 
mere sound. The result has been the contrary of the illusion. 
Instead of justice, injustice ; instead of tolerance, intolerance ; 
instead of humanity, inhumanity ; instead of morality, corruption 
of morals. 

** Guizot, who at first thought favourably of the eighteenth 
century, wrote about it afterwards as follows: ‘ The eighteenth 
century has been certainly the greatest tempter and the most 
seductive of centuries, for it has promised all at once satisfaction 
to all the heights and to all the weaknesses of humanity ; it has 
at the same time elevated and enervated; flattering by turns 
its most noble sentiments and its most earthly propensities, 
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intoxicating it with sublime hopes and lulling it to sleep with 
soft complacency.’ He also said: ‘ We live in an epoch of 
confusion and of obscurity, moral as well as social.’ 

“The Revolutionaries, especially those whose condition of 
private means and individual glory affords no cause for despondent 
complaint, comforted themselves with an immovable confidence 
in the future. Thiers, who does not belong to the impoverished, 
concludes his history of the Revolution with the dictum: 
‘ Liberty has not arrived: it will arrive.’ At present, twenty 
years later, he certainly has the courage to express the same 
enheartening promise. There is no more fitting song with 
which to rock a deceived humanity to sleep. But we, my friends, 
who are concerned not with slumbering on, but with being 
awake, beg leave to surmise that liberty will never arrive in that 
way. Never, without abjuring the revolution-principle and 
returning to the Gospel.” 

“ Remarkable is the testimony of Guizot in 1836: ‘ The 
efforts of our epoch have met with much disappointment ; hopes 
were immense, excessive ; they have been far from being realized ; 
there has not been obtained for the human race all the happiness 
which has been promised. Then I do not know what discourage- 
ment, what chilliness has taken possession of the hearts. After 
the great labours for the amelioration of the lot of humanity, it 
seems to-day that nothing has been accomplished, that there are 
no further hopes. That love of humanity which has so honoured 
our age, has made way for a frozen timidity ; more of devotion, 
more of hope, more of ambition for that great and holy cause. 
Do not believe that equal discouragement ever touched Christian 
love, that love which is directed to the soul of man and to his 

eternal destiny more than to his condition on earth. There 
the claims, certainly of the highest, are less vast and less proud ; 
a reformed soul, saved, suffices to fill up the hope and to sustain 
the courage of the Christian. It is to that focus that they ought 
to come so as to warm again the chilled hearts of our times. It is 
to the religious spirit that it will be given to rekindle the torch of 
the love of men, to direct anew towards the welfare of humanity 
some of the ardent and devoted efforts, to revive, finally, amongst 
us that confidence, that thirst, that hope of betterment which 
are the life of the human race. Immense is the service that our 
time calls for and which the religious spirit alone is able to 
render.’ ” 
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“ Afterwards Guizot has himself confessed that in the anti- 
Christian erroneous notions lie the cause also of his disappoint- 
ments. He says, e.g.: ‘ We have lived and acted from 1840-8 
in the presence of and under the ardour of many false ideas. 
Contemporaries of our great revolution, born in its cradle, or 
from its influence, these ideas which should have been combatted, 
still were, among the greater part of the spirits, implicitly 
admitted and tied up to their cause.’ Elsewhere: ‘ We are 
left to the surface of society, while at the same time corrupt 
ideas and wicked sentiments break out from the bottom.’ 

“ Only through the reviving of Christian love and evangelical 
opinion can sufficient power against unbelief be obtained. 
Only through faith in the Son of the living God is the Revolution 
to be conquered. 

“ The ideas in which the captivation of philosophy lay were 
of Christian origin ; salutary in as far as they were derived from 
the Gospel, pernicious because they were torn away from it. 
Also in France this is being recognized by able men, as Guizot, 
more and more. There obtains modification with regard to 
1789. E.g., St. Marc-Cirardin writes: ‘The great maxims of 
justice, equality, liberty, which French society had learned in 
the Christian school, she wished to learn anew in the philosophical 
school. But I cannot at all regret that there was always lacking 
in the spirit of the eighteenth century, in the spirit of ’89, the 
virtue which vivifies and consolidates the great doctrines, those 
relating to religious faith, that virtue, and, to speak truly, that 
power which might have given it either the Protestants or the 
Jansenists, or Fenelon, and what it cannot give it, viz. the 
eloquent and almost Christian deism of J. J. Rousseau.’ 

“* Almost Christian.’ In this almost, in this seeming 
Christian, lies par excellence the anti-Christian character of 
revolutionary philosophy, of the modern tendency. In one of 
my writings (1850) I have given some striking remarks on this 
matter from the learned and acute Professor Neander, of Berlin, 
as follows: ‘ Truly, Christianity has not by any means done 
enough through the fault of those who acknowledge themselves as 
Christians but in whom it has not really become flesh and blood. 
What in a true and sound way should have come forth from 
Christianity, now appears as a caricature against Christianity. 
That which in Christianity is a world-upbuilding and world- 
upholding power, becomes, when torn loose from its roots, in 
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conflict with everything existent, with all healthy historical 
development, trampling upon all fresh characteristic life, only a 
power of wild destruction which will bring European humanity 
back to barbarism if it be not restrained and overcome by the 
higher constraint of Christianity. We cannot regard the 
threatening danger great enough; we stand at the brink of an 
abyss ; in that dark violence which we have described, everything 
threatens to be broken up.’ Neander continues further on: 
‘It is the time for such to come to other thoughts and to repent, 
and in their struggle to choose sides to stake everything upon 
that in a firm and positive manner. Because’, he adds, ‘ the 
greatest struggle is preparing which has ever been indicated in 
the books of history. Defeat or victory decides the further 
course of the history of the world.’ ” 


VI 


In this connection Groen has good words to say for Great 
Britain. We quote him again: “ Let us take a look at the times 
in which the Revolution triumphed. Be it noted, meanwhile, 
that autocracy was never so complete but what it met with 
dissent. The truth at all times had its devotees. But we are 
also acquainted with the high pretensions of the advocates of 
the various kinds of new wisdom each fast succeeding the former ; 
we know that they have constantly followed the advice ‘ strike 
hard rather than fairly ’ with boldness and impudence of assertion. 

. But positive language was also used in favour of religion, 
morality and right. . . . 

* Besides, although elsewhere, e.g. in Germany and in 
France, such testimony was largely smothered, this was not the 
case everywhere. ‘There is one land, England, where, although 
it also had been the seat and cradle of unbelieving philosophy, 
opposition to that philosophy prevailed. There the light of 
political science stood upon the candlestick; there there was- 
more than one splendid protest. There there was no lack 
of men who, occupying high position, resisted with word and 
deed. Ishallnot mention many ofthem. I may not keep silence 
in respect of two because they more than others are entitled to 
admiration and gratitude. You have already named them: 
Pitt and Burke. ; 
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“ This is not the place to set forth the merits of that states- 
man, who, what seemed impossible, has excelled his father, 
Lord Chatham; who, not yet twenty-three, was deemed 
worthy to hold, especially in those days, the severely strained 
helm of the British ship of state even above men who had become 
grey in public affairs; who, through the perseverance of his 
character, disarmed the spirit of revolution in England, who 
held his ground against Napoleon single-handed, and, under the 
pressing burdens of war, constantly renewed and embracing 
almost all seas and lands, brought his country to unprecedented 
prosperity and glory. I should indeed point to what is extant 
in his orations; all the more because he set forth political 
questions of his times in the clear light of general principles ; 
so that in these noble publications (faint copy of his incomparable 
speech) the high earnestness of true knowledge was associated 
with that vivacity of presentation which is found so seldom 
in writings where readers and not listeners are in view. 

“So seldom! Sometimes, however. Then especially when 
in a mighty genius the warmth of conviction and the glow of 
imagination has not been cooled by the accuracy and thoroughness 
of investigation. No more brilliant example than Burke is 
known to me. Do you desire to know the nature and operation 
of the revolution, and the means whereby it could have been 
combatted with success, read his writings: the appeal to the 
Whigs of former days, where he brought to light the contrast 
between true and false freedom, the liberty of which William III 
was the defender, and that of which Jacobin lust of murder was 
the protagonist ; the treatise on the French Revolution in which 
he hurled with the power of a Demosthenes the curse upon 
what had been hailed as a blessing ; his remarks on the statesman- 
ship of the Allies, why their measures must necessarily fail 
because of the wrong spirit behind them; the Letters on the 
peace with the regicides in which towards the end of his life he 
gives vent to his indignation over the rapprochement to the 
revolutionary government with undiminished energy. Read 
and reread his writings: you will find in them never excelled 
clarity of argument whereby certainty at once emerges instead 
of what for others had been guesswork and conjecture. Earlier 
even than Pitt, Burke discerned the tendency of the errors 
which also in England were praised too largely. Pitt did not 
regard peace impossible when in 1792 war was unavoidable ; 
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but for a long time already Burke had affirmed the inevitableness 
of a struggle for life or for death.” 

Groen introduces the detailed examination of the French 
Revolution (in four chapters) with a recital of the life-history 
of the revolution, giving some prominent lines which repeatedly 
reappear therein :— 

“1. As respects theoretical origin and course, the Revolu- 
tion cannot be compared with any occurrences of former times.— 
Change of rulers, re-allocation of authority, change of forms of 
government, political controversy, many a difference of religious 
conviction—all these have, in principle, nothing in common 
with a social revolution whose nature is directed against every 
government, against every religion ; with a social, or rather yet 
an anti-social revolution which undermines and destroys morality 
and society; with an anti-Christian revolution whose chief 
idea develops itself in systematic rebellion against the God of 
revelation. So Stahl: ‘I take the Revolution in its world- 
historical idea. It did not exist in its complete form before 
1789. But since then it became a world-power and the battle 
for or against it fills history.’ ‘The Revolution is a unique 
event. It is a revolution of beliefs ; it is the emergence of a new 
sect, of a new religion; of a religion which is nothing but 
irreligion itself, impiety, atheism, the hatred of Christianity 
raised into a system.’ 


Vil 


“The revolution of the United Netherlands has been 
compared with it; also the revolution in North America. As 
respects the Netherlands I appeal to what I have often said, 
that ‘ liberty of Christian exercise of religion was its chief object 
as oppression of the Gospel was the chief cause of the war’. As 
respects America, I appeal to the remarkable work of Baird, 
who said: ‘ In separating themselves from Great Britain and in 
reorganizing their respective governments, the United States 
modified their institutions much less than one would be able to 
expect there. King, parliament and Britannic justice were 
replaced for president, congress and the supreme court ; but it 
was at bottom the same political system plus independence.’ 
Still less may I recognize in the English revolutions a likeness of 
the French. If you find agreement between the revolutions of 
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1688 and 1789 read Burke on the similarity in outward appearance, 
the contrast in essence and principle. He says: ‘ The present 
Revolution in France seems to me to be quite of another character 
and description and to bear little resemblance or analogy to any 
of those which have been brought about in Europe upon prin- 
ciples merely political. It is a revolution of doctrine and 
theoretic dogma.’ Even with 1640, with the democratic 
tendency and with the tyranny of Cromwell, no comparison 
can be allowed in its chief conception. Says Tocqueville: 
‘Nothing could be more dissimilar. . . . In my opinion 
the two events are absolutely not to be compared.’ And Stahl 
remarks: ‘ The liberty of England and of America is permeated 
with the breath of the Puritans, the liberty of France is permeated 
with the breath of the Encyclopedists and the Jacobins.’ 

“2. The Revolution is a European revolution, one in 
Christendom. Says Tocqueville: ‘That great revolution was 
ready at the same time over almost all of Europe.’ Mallet du Pan 
observes: ‘ The revolutionary system is applicable to all nations. 
It is, so to speak, cosmopolitan.’ The careful study of history 
confirms also here what appears from the nature of things. . . . 

“3. The doctrine of Revolution undermines and destroys 
the foundations of right. Everywhere it regards right as mere 
convention, a product of the human will ; it locates in arbitrari- 
ness the constantly changing origin of right. . . . 

“4. The revolutionary theory has never been realized. 
This proposition has been confirmed in history without an 
exception.” We doubt not that if Groen had lived. to-day he 
would have pointed to Russia as the first real application of the 
theory in every direction. “The theory was not realized”, 
Groen continues, “ because its realization was an impossibility. 
‘It has failed because it had to fail; because the system itself 
is false, impracticable, contrary to reason, and because the 
all-powerful force of nature is opposed to its bringing into 
execution.” 

“‘5, Everywhere there obtains identity of the revolution 
principle.—Infatuation with anarchy which is called liberty, or 
with an arbitrariness which recommends itself as powerful and 
brilliant rule, or with representative forms under which the 
aspiration after an unattainable equilibrium hides itself. Jacob- 
inism, Bonapartism, Constitutionalism are branches of the same 
tree. 
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“6. Though much controversy obtained, issue was never 
taken with the essence of revolution. Many attempts went for 
being anti-revolutionary but they were not. The false theory 
has been attacked in its development, never in its origin and root. 

“7. As unbelief is the principle, the cure must lie in the 
faith.—If anyone regards this most weighty lesson of history 
rather as a sentimental aspiration than as the advice of statesman- 
ship, he forgets that the power of the Gospel to effect order, 
liberty and prosperity is proved in the history of the world. 
Let him consider that all that is beneficial and salutary for man, 
is furthered by the fear of God and is antagonized by the denial 
of God. Let him consider above all that the revolutionary 
theory is the development of the germ of unbelief, and that the 
poisonous plant is fostered by apostasy, and wilts and is smothered 
in the atmosphere of a revived faith.” 

The Editor of the book, H. Van Malsen, in effect says that 
Ongeloof en Revolutie can be regarded as a challenge to the 
Science of History. As such it is an invaluable document and 
shall remain a shining example of historical investigation. But 
Science has not taken up the challenge. The book has thus far 
been a stillborn child. If Groen has not gained what he was 
after, he has at least disturbed the lethargy of his times. Future 
generations will understand him better and be willing to learn 
from him as is already largely the case in Holland to-day, where 
Kuyper and others repeatedly refer to him and conduct its 
politics in Groen’s spirit and with much success, 

If one desires to study a character with many qualities of 
true nobility, that of Groen van Prinsterer furnishes the oppor- 
tunity. Who so truly and disinterestedly sought the honour 
of his God, of his king, and of his country ? Who has like him 
endured alone, unsupported even by the ministers of the Gospel, 
a life-long struggle for the greatest principles of civil and religious 
well-being ? He shows no traces of rancour in the disappoint- 
ments in a career full of disappointment and darkness. His 
relation to his chief opponent, the eminent Prime Minister, 
Thorbecke, reveals a spirit of true Christian charity. They 
were bosom friends at the University, but Groen’s conversion 
brought a radical divergence of views, which Thorbecke often 
violently assailed in his parliamentary tilts with his old friend. 
Nevertheless Groen respected him, honoured him and even 
warmly defended him on occasion. On Thorbecke’s death 
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Groen joined in the universal grief and his residence put on 
mourning. And he wrote of it: “ No one will be surprised that 
I have been silent for a time as I share the general sorrow. 
Reverent reserve is befitting all in judging of such a statesman. 
Especially in my case. Thorbecke was always my victorious 
opponent in measures which I had judged best for my country 
and the Crown. But even so, a sweet reflexion of the friendship 
of our youth remained. Less than ever will I now be untrue to 
a relation which I have valued with melancholy gratitude even in 
the midst of determined conflict.” 


VIII 


We may, in conclusion, be permitted to observe that the 
burden of Groen’s book furnishes food for thought in our own 
trying times. Groen has emphasized the antithesis between 
religion and irreligion which in state and in society find their 
poles in reverence for constituted authority and in anarchy. 
Revolution is the process or deed which leads from the one to 
the other. While the principle of Revolution has ever been 
in evidence more or less, its acceptance and use were never 
complete, due to an intuitive fear of the consequences of going 
too far, this again being due to what is called “ common grace ”. 
The fullest exemplification of the revolutionary idea has been 
seen in France, in its first great explosion of 1789 and in its 
subsequent flare-ups in 1830, 1848, 1871. We have to-day in 
Russia as perfect an example as need be because of its complete 
and professed denial of God and His ordinances. Is there any 
danger that the rest of the world may follow this lead? Signs 
are multiplying ominously. The Communistic headquarters of 
the world at Moscow carries on an energetic propaganda and 
finds conditions such as to be sanguine of success. The liberaliza- 
tion of Christianity is going on apace. There obtains a cutting 
loose from the Word of God which the work of our theological 
seminaries is furthering by graduating class after class with this 
poisonous idea. ‘True religion as it is founded on the knowledge 
of sin, requirement of repentance, faith in the atoning blood, 
etc., is fading. Looser morals are tolerated, regard for its 
sanctions is weak, and crime is alarmingly prevalent especially 
among the youthful. Many of our colleges are no longer 
Christian as they once were, and unsettling things all the way to 
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rank atheism are taught. The United States lives on the Chris- 
tian capital of the past which is not yet fully spent, but if incom- 
petency in government, self-seeking politicians, miscarriage of 
justice, mounting taxes with dwindling incomes will continue, 
it would seem that we are right on the track of revolution. 
Thus far secular and religious ideas seem to have little in common, 
but it becomes a grave matter whether distress and degeneration 
in civil affairs will not issue in despair and entail professed 
adhesion to anti-Christian beliefs, by reason of the evaporation of 
the regulative power of the revealed Word of God. 


Gerrit H. Hosprrs, Sr. 
East Williamson, New York, U.S.A. 
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BIBLE MAPS 


Tue Bibles issued by the Bible Societies or by private publishing 
houses generally contain maps designed to help the reader to 
locate places mentioned in the sacred text. To the average 
reader, of course, a map is a map. The idea of questioning the 
accuracy of the map-maker never occurs to him. That peculiar 
combination of topographical knowledge and Biblical learning 
required for the making of a trustworthy Bible map is assumed. 
An occasional question-mark, such as the more conscientious 
map-makers have introduced alongside an Emmaus, for example, 
or a Tirzah, proves rather a disturbing element to the reader 
who has the curiosity to “ look up ” where Emmaus or Tirzah lay. 

As a matter of fact, most of our Bible maps have been 
simply borrowed (with or without permission), one set from 
another. An error, once introduced by either the author or 
the mechanical draughtsman of a map, goes on reproducing 
itself in spite of all criticism. The mistake passes on from 
edition to edition, a sad illustration of the old proverb about 
the difficulty of truth overtaking error. 

Whatever excuse there may formerly have been for this sort 
of map-publishing, there is no excuse to-day for any society or 
business house issuing Scriptures with maps, to bind up with 
the sacred text any set of maps simply taken over “ as is ” from 
earlier editions. A map of the Holy Land intended, let us say, 
to assist the reader of Joshua, even if it were the best and most 
scientific that could be made twenty years ago, is now about 
as out-of-date as a pre-war map of Europe. The purpose of this 
article is to attempt to give some impression of the recent 
remarkable progress in the science of Biblical topography, which 
provides the data for the maker of Bible maps. 


I 


The most striking fact regarding this progress is its inter- 
national character. And precisely therein lies the reason for 
the prevailing ignorance of its scope, even in circles where 
a primary interest in these results may be presumed. Few are 
able to avail themselves of all the original sources of information. 
Many, indeed, see one or two such sources, but not many the 
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whole wide range of discovery and criticism. Even those who 
are so fortunate as to have access to a thoroughly equipped 
library, which receives the mass of reports, bulletins, annuals, 
statements and reviews from all over the world, are not always 
able to read these issues because they are in various languages. 
And, quite apart from the language difficulty, there is the factor 
of time: it would be no small task even to keep abreast of the 
current publications, to say nothing of the overwhelming 
quantity of material packed away in the files of these past twenty 
years. 

In fact, each of the “ schools ”, “‘ funds ” or “ expeditions ” 
which issue these periodicals is chiefly interested in the more or 
less restricted localities or branches of investigation that it has 
made peculiarly its own. The heads of these groups naturally 
keep themselves posted on the proposals and criticisms of all 
the rest, for they must take them into account in framing their 
own theories. But they do not, as a rule, gather up general 
results in a comprehensive way. The public thus misses the 
broad basis of knowledge possessed by the specialists in the work. 
There are, of course, many popular presentations of the results 
of archeological progress in Bible lands. But archeology is not 
topography. Intimately related as these subjects are, they are 
so far from being identical that it is quite possible for a man 
to be an excellent archeologist and a very poor topographer. 
A German scholar, Professor Peter Thomsen, began even long 
before the war to gather up the topographical results of all the 
schools during a given year, or series of years, and others more 
recently have attempted such a compendium as a department 
of their own periodicals. But there is no trustworthy way for 
the maker of Bible maps to-day to gather his material save by the 
long and slow process of “ digging ” in this mass—this polyglot 
mass—of periodicals, much as his archeological colleague has 
to dig in the mounds for his walls and pottery. 

What, then, are the chief of these literary “‘ mounds ” in 
which the student of topography must dig? No significance 
is to be attached to the order in which these will be named, as 
if the first-named were the best and the last the worst. 


II 


There is, first, the Annual (Fahresbericht) published by the 
German school at Jerusalem, over which Dr. Dalman so long 
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presided and Professor Albrecht Alt now presides. In each 
number it has a sketch-map of the routes followed by the Director 
and members of the school in their longer and shorter excursions 
from Jerusalem, to illustrate the narrative of these journeys 
written by the Director himself. In these narratives Professor 
Alt incorporates his views—always fresh views, either confirming 
or correcting former impressions of himself or others—as to the 
sites thus visited. 

The American school, directed by Professor Albright of 
Johns Hopkins University, issues both a Bulletin and an Annual. 
The former is a little brochure, appearing at frequent intervals 
and rather profusely illustrated, in which narratives of the 
American school’s excursions are entertainingly written, but 
unfortunately without a sketch-map to serve as a kind of geo- 
graphical index to the reader. New impressions and new 
theories are freely put forth in this little paper, without anxiety 
as to their permanence. In fact, Professor Albright does not 
hesitate to recant in a later issue what he has tentatively advocated 
in an earlier one. But in the Annual of the American school 
are to be found the major articles on topography as well as 
archeology, with detailed argumentation. 

The distinguished group of scholars of the French monastery 
of St. Etienne at Jerusalem give to the world their scholarly 
results and opinions, in the archzological and topographical as 
well as other fields, in the quarterly called the Revue Biblique. 
Pére Vincent, Pére Abel and their confréres are recognized 
authorities on the topography of both the city of Jerusalem 
and the whole land of Palestine, including the South country 
and the regions in and across the Jordan Valley. 

The British world of scholarship, as represented chiefly by 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, has done much in the past to 
unlock the mysteries of ancient Palestine. Its Quarterly State- 
ments are still the repository of valuable papers on Biblical sites. 
The British school at Jerusalem, under an able succession of 
trained archzologists, maintains on the field men quite able to 
hold their own with the scholars of other lands. Probably the 
most remarkable discovery of recent years in the field of Biblical 
topography is Garstang’s identification of the site of Hazor, 
the old Canaanite capital. In this connection it deserves 
mention that the present British administration of Palestine 
under the Mandate of the League of Nations has placed the whole 
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world of Biblical scholarship in its debt for its impartial and 
intelligent co-operation in every phase of archzological and 
topographical progress. 

The above schools and funds may, however, be all regarded 
as foreign to Palestine, for they are supported by the friends of 
Biblical scholarship in Germany, Britain, etc., and are distinctly 
national in budget and staff. The scholars of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem may be looked at in a different light. 
While their budget and personnel are Jewish, still their home 
and centre is not some distant foreign capital or university city : 
it is Jerusalem itself, where they are now at home. It is a ground 
for satisfaction that Jew, Catholic and Protestant have been 
able, to so large an extent, to co-operate in these scholarly 
pursuits in a land torn by racial and religious strife above other 
lands. And a symbol of such co-operation is the local organiza- 
tion for archzological study, the Palestine Oriental Society, 
composed of members of all nationalities and issuing a Fournal 
to which each may contribute in his own tongue. 

Besides the above-mentioned periodicals there are magazines 
published abroad, either specially devoted to the study of 
Palestine, such as the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-V ereins, 
or affording to specialists in this field a wider forum of Biblical 
scholars, such as the Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 
In fact, the Index-volumes of the former Zettschrift, appearing 
about once a decade, come nearer to forming an index of 
Palestinian topography than any other single publication. 

The map-maker of to-day, in order to assimilate all the 
material afforded by such current publications, must embroider 
them upon a background of the earlier scientific work, which 
made such astonishing progress in the nineteenth century, 
especially in the period of Edward Robinson, that indefatigable 
American scholar whose achievements have not been dimmed 
by the later reputations of Clermont-Ganneau, Conder, Schu- 
macher or Dalman. To aid him he has the results of the Palestine 
Survey, in both book form and map form, supplemented by 
reports of travels and surveys, especially for regions not included 
in that British survey, such as those of Schumacher, Musil or the 
Princeton Expedition. And gradually, with the passing years, 
he will have more and more help from the great “ cadastral 
survey ” now being conducted and published by the Palestine 
Government under experienced British oversight. When all 
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the sheets of this vast map are published, the scholar at home 
will have the whole land lying before him in utmost detail—only, 
alas, in but two dimensions, Palestine is decidedly three- 
dimensional. 


Ill 


Now, with all this apparatus available for the student of 
Palestinian topography, he must expect to be asked, What of the 
results? Have any of those old question-marks disappeared ? 
Can we be sure of any more identifications now than in the time 
of Conder and Kitchener ? What measure of agreement prevails 
among the various schools mentioned above ? Have any former 
identifications, once regarded as sure, had to be given up, or 
at least relegated to the uncertain? Above all, have any 
principles been agreed upon, or any new methods developed, 
that give promise of progress and assurance in the work of 
identification ? 

Perhaps the last question may best be answered first. It 
may be answered with an emphatic Yes. While there is not yet 
entire unanimity among the specialists as to the absolute dates 
to which particular types of pottery may be assigned, it may 
safely be asserted that the relative dating of the potsherds is 
practically a point of agreement : a basis, therefore, for argument 
from the known to the unknown. It is only a few years since 
scholars made the first attempts to gather facts from these 
humble, unsightly relics of Palestinian antiquity. Even after 
the results of such study had begun to be gathered up into a 
science, there were those who mocked and pronounced the whole 
elaborate scheme a figment of the imagination. But to-day, 
after a relatively short time for its growth, there is already 
a structure that deserves the title scientific, by means of which 
the topographer may measure his data assembled from Biblical 
and extra-Biblical records of antiquity. 

It is a structure literally built of clay, to be sure,—broken 
bits of clay, for the most part,—yet after all composed of the 
only commonly used substance (save stone) that has been able 
to withstand the stress of time, weather, fire, war. The archzo- 
logist digs and finds the sherds. On the basis of their material, 
shape, finish and decoration he assigns them to this or that 
ceramic period or sub-period. He arranges the various periods 
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thus certified for this or that particular site. And then comes 
the topographer to try for an answer to the question: What 
place was this? What was its ancient name, or, were its ancient 
names ?—for two, three or even four names for the same site in 
Palestine are not at all uncommon. And for the purposes of 
identification the topographer must make all his data, from 
history, from literature, from living tradition, whencesoever 
drawn, conform to that scale of ages constructed from the 
unerring testimony of the sherds. At least his theory must not 
fly in the face of that testimony, though he will claim, and 
doubtless must be granted, some leeway when it is a question of 
silence from history on the one side or of hitherto undiscovered 
sherds on the other. 

Yes, there must be digging if a fairly comprehensive picture 
is to be gained of the vicissitudes of the average historical site. 
City below city, they must be laid bare, or, down through 


their strata shafts must be pierced or cuttings dug, in order that 


the clay vessels used in each inhabited age may be brought 
forth, to stand in array as witness to the dates of successive levels. 

But digging is a slow and expensive business. Must the 
topographer always wait on such results of the archzologist, 
with his elaborate set-up of government permit, institutional 
backing, financial support and co-ordinated staff? The identi- 
fication of ancient sites would progress slowly indeed if this were 
the only means of obtaining topographical evidence. 

It was the “ surface topographer ”, like Robinson or Guérin, 
before the days of excavation, who really achieved the bulk of 
those identifications which still remain unchallenged to-day. 
Of course, those early travellers had fresh fields to conquer. 
An open Bible, in the original, in the hand; an adequate 
acquaintance with Arabic, the present language of the land; 
a free permit to travel, observe, ask questions, compare and 
combine: such were the simple means they used to such good 
effect. It might well be thought that the day for that sort of 
topographical research was long since gone—that every nook 
and cranny of the Holy Land had been combed over and over 
till there was no possible combination of place on the map with 
name in the Bible that had not been already tested by some 
traveller. 

But it is not so. And again it is this new science of the 
potsherd which promises to re-open “ surface topography ”. 
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Scattered over the Holy Land are mounds that represent the 
ancient inhabited sites, some of them still inhabited, many of 
them bare or with only a structure or two on top or a poor 
hamlet at the base. Everywhere, lying on the soil, or just beneath 
the surface, or sticking out among the roots of grasses, or in 
a jumble with the stones turned up by the peasant’s feeble 
plough, there are fragments of sherds ready to tell their story, 
just as faithfully, so far as they go, as those laboriously brought 
to the surface by the excavator’s spade. They tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, even if they do not tell the whole 
truth, about the site where they are found. 


IV 


In this way it has been found possible to revive the old 
habits of the itinerant topographer. A young Finnish scholar, 
Saarisalo, trained by Dr. Albright in the American school, has 
obtained some remarkable results in the last few years by simply 
taking a limited section of country and making a surface study 
of it with careful collation of the sherds found on or near its tells. 
His study of the boundary between Issachar and Zebulon threw 
much light on the bronze age sites south-west of the Sea of 
Galilee. And in a little corner of Judah where the hills break 
down towards the Philistine plain, he was able to suggest the 
solution of a place-name in Micah which has long puzzled the 
commentators. May it not be that a new period of advance lies 
just before us in the use of such simple and inexpensive methods 
by persons trained to gather data hitherto disregarded ? 

One side of progress is always negative. Mistakes have to 
be recognized, acknowledged and given up. Hence it need not 
be surprising if more, and not fewer, question marks appear on a 
map of Palestine to-day than on one of 1910. Yet it is safe to 
say that there has been considerable positive progress too. It 
might be hard to mention even an approximate figure representing 
the number of fresh identifications achieved since the war ; but 
none can challenge the assertion that there is in fact a respectable 
total of such generally accepted results. A certain measure of 
national jealousy naturally shows itself in the criticism exercised 
by these national schools upon one another’s theories. But it is 
probably an advantage that there exists this natural check upon 
individual eccentricities or confessional prepossessions. It is, 
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therefore, quite a safe principle for the map-maker to adopt, 
that whenever any three—usually when even any two—leaders 
of the great schools in Jerusalem have united in accepting an 
identification it may pass as established. If, on the other hand, 
after the lapse of sufficient time—say, two or three years—for 
a new proposal to be tested and criticized, no authority outside 
the bounds of that school which fathered the proposal has 
commented favourably upon it, the map-maker dare not consider 
it established and incorporate it in his map—certainly not 
without a full-size question mark. 

Unanimity ? Yes, there is such a thing, even in this hotly 
contested field of scholarship. But it often takes a long time 
to reach it. Who to-day dare say, in view of all the arguments 
pro and con: here was Mizpah, here Beeroth, here Gibeon ? 


James Oscar Boyp. 


_ Vienna, Austria. 


LIIDEE DE MODERATION DANS LA PENSEE 
DE CALVIN 


(Continued from page 94) 
II 


Le P&cHt ET LA DEMESURE 


S1 Dieu a donné une mesure 4 toute chose, s’il modére ces mémes 
choses dans le cours de la durée, comment expliquer la dis- 
harmonie, la démesure qui semble installée au coeur méme de 
univers visible ? Comment Calvin peut il concilier le déroule- 
ment du plan grandiose du Créateur 4 travers l’histoire des 
hommes avec les excés de toute sorte dont leurs annales sont 
pleines ? Nous nous heurtons une fois de plus au probléme du — 
mal. Le Réformateur est loin de prétendre que tout va pour 
le mieux dans le meilleur desmondes possibles. Le péché, le 
mal sont des faits tragiques. Une force maligne a voulu se 
dresser contre le Créateur, s’opposer 4 son oeuvre, lui faire échec. 
Calvin le reconnait et lorsqu’il Pétudie, il remarque que l’activité 
du malin est marquée du sceau de l’excés, de la démesure. 

Nous sommes en présence d’une nouvelle définition de la 
mesure par l’analyse de son contraire. La mesure, la modération 
sont en Dieu: quelle meilleure preuve de cette certitude, que 
celle nous montrant avec évidence, que tout ce qui n’est pas de 
Dieu, ne peut plus garder son équilibre propre, et tombe fatale- 
ment dans l’excés ? 

Les hommes ont été “ enflammés par le diable ”, débordés 
par sa puissance maléfique! : “ on ne peut appercevoir une droite 
modération en nostre nature ainsi corrompue qu’elle est veu 
que toutes les passions y sont troublees et excessives en leur 
impétuosité.””2 
' Les hommes sont sortis de leur mesure lorsqu’ils ont péché. 
Ils ont en quelque sorte perdu leur centre de gravité et sont 
devenus les jouets des puissances mauvaises. Partout ov il y a 
péché il y a manque de mesure et une des meilleures maniéres 
de qualifier le péché, c’est encore de montrer comment il a rompu 
la mesure originelle établie par Dieu dans l’univers. 


XLIX-44. 
2 LC. II-XVI-12. 
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Pour mieux comprendre cette notion de démesure nous 
allons passer en revue ses diverses manifestations dans la vie 
humaine. Celle ci a été attaquée par l’immodération comme par 
un cancer. Aucune manifestation de la pensée ou de l’activité 
humaines n’a été épargnée: partout le péché est venu apporter 
le trouble et avec lui l’excés. 

Observons la vie des sens, l’humble vie alimentaire. 
L’homme n’a pu garder sa mesure et s’est livré 4 des excés que 
notre Réformateur sait stigmatiser. Ses oeuvres sont pleines 
de pages indignées ot il montre combien l’excés dans le boire 
et le manger ravalent homme au niveau des bétes. Son style 
ne manque pas de verdeur quand il dénonce ceux qui ne pensent 
qu’a “ farcir leur ventre”: ‘ Ow sera l’action de graces si par 
gourmandise tu te charges tellement de vin et de viande que tu 
en deviennes stupide et sois rendu inutile 4 servir Dieu et a faire 
ce qui est de ta vocation ? ”* et a la fin de ce paragraphe, le 
Réformateur montre que si nous nous livrons 4 des cupidités 
de cet ordre, elles jetteront de terribles bouillons sans mesure. 
** Quand les hommes s’abandonnent a l’intempérance il n’y a ni 
fin ni mesure, mais c’est toujours 4 recommencer.”? De tels 
excés sont une profanation des biens de Dieu.° 

Mais il est aussi une autre démesure contre laquelle le 
Réformateur s’éléve aussi: C’est celle de l’ascétisme. Sous le 
prétexte de vouloir exalter l’esprit, certains ont cru bon de 
renoncer 4 tout, ils ont voulu user des biens corporels “ sinon en 
tant qu’il serait requis pour sa nécessité ” ils y sont allés d’une 
trop grande rigueur, “ voulant lier ’homme 4 la parole de Dieu 
plus que Dieu méme ne I’a ordonné.” + C’est 14 une “ philosophie 
inhumaine ’* qu’il faut laisser. C’est ce que sentit St Paul, quand 
il reprochait 4 Timothée son trop grand ascétisme.* 

- L’attitude de homme en face des autres biens de ce monde 
est semblable 4 celle qu’il a eue vis 4 vis de la nourriture. I] 
a fait un usage démesuré des richesses de la nature: “il y a peu 
de gens lesquels ayent de quoy estre somptueux qui ne se delectent 
en banquets, en habillements et en édifices de grand appareil et 
de pompe desordonnee.”*® Cet usage a engendré la cupidité :” 

II-X-IIL 
2 XLI 323. 

3 voir LI 729. 

4 1.C. 

5 voir LIII 534. 
6 1.C. III XIX 9. 


expediti pergamus in regnum coelorum XXIII 190. 
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“ Nous avons une intempérance furieuse et une cupidité effrenée 
4 appeter crédits et honneurs, 4 chercher puissance 4 amasser 
richesses.”* Les hommes se laissent amollir par leurs biens et 
s’enivrent de délices. Les princes de ce monde s’adonnent par- 
ticuliérement 4 ces excés et c’est la pompe splendide mais vaine, 
et les “ largesses desordonnées ”* des rois et la munificence des 
prélats papistes qui accumulent les biens ecclesiastiques sans en 
faire profiter les pauvres de leur paroisse. L’Eglise romaine qui 
devrait étre sur terre la fidéle gardienne de la volonté divine, 
n’a pu résister 4 Pune des tentations les plus vulgaires de la 
démesure: [attrait de lor. Souvent le Réformateur dans ses 
oeuvres polémiques revient sur ce point et fait honte aux prélats, 
engraissés par leurs prébendes et jouissant béatement du confort 
abétissant de la vie matérielle.* 

Mais en face des biens que nous prodigue la nature il est un 
autre excés qu’il ne faut pas commettre non plus: c’est celui 
qui tend a exalter la pauvreté en soi, autre forme de l’ascétisme. 
Rejeter toute richesse et voir dans la pauvreté un état angélique 
est un excés contraire 4 celui de la cupidité, mais un excés tout 
de méme. C’est ne pas vouloir faire usage de la mesure que 
Dieu a mise en nous et ainsi s’opposer d’une autre maniére a sa 
volonté.5 

Ses sens humains n’ont pas seulement failli 4 la mesure en 
face des biens inanimés qui étaient offerts 4 leur désir. L/’attrac- 
tion éprouvée par un sexe pour l’autre a elle aussi connu la 
démesure. Le péché de la chair n’est autre qu’une grande 
intempérance, une démesure faussant complétement le sens 
d’une activité voulue de Dieu. Tout le commentaire du Vii* 
commandement® “ tu ne paillarderas point ”, montre que dans 
la vie sexuelle ’homme commet de nouveau la faute de démesure. 
Ou bien il condamne Vunion physique et c’est de nouveau 
Pexcés de l’ascétisme, ou bien il s’adonne au libertinage le plus 
dévergondé. Biem des sermons du Réformateur montrent 
Yhorreur d’une vie abandonnée au déchainement des sens, due 
au fait que nous ne savons pas accommoder “ nostre fagon de 
vivre 4 la mesure de notre faculté.” Souvent méme le mariage. 

LC. III VIT8. 


2 sed potius lasciviant in’ suis concupiscentiis ac se delitiis inebrient ; huic vitio per anticipa- 
tionem medetur Deus XXIV 232. 

IV-XX-13. 

4 woir LLC. IV-V-18. 

5 oir 1.C. IlI-X-3. 

6 1.C. I-VIII-41. 
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n’est qu’une excuse pour légaliser de pareils excés et la démesure 
déborde le cadre qui devait l’enfermer. Nos sens déchainés 
sont semblables 4 des chevaux emballés: “ lesquels aprés avoir 
été quelque temps en I’estable oisifs et bien repeux ne se peuvent 
puis aprés domter ”! nous sommes alors comme saisis de folie. 
Nous abusons sauvagement de notre puissance’ et nousé prouvons 
une joie vaine en nous “ égayant dans l’intempérance de notre 
chair.”* Une pareille attitude est plus qu’une rupture avec 
Dieu, c’est une révolte’ ; car non contents de rompre la mesure 
qui est en nous, nous voulons alors ériger la démesure en syst¢me 
et ainsi tenir téte au Créateur. 

Lorsque persuadés de l’horreur de cette intempérance nous 
voulons renoncer 4 toute vie sexuelle, nous commettons une 
nouvelle faute contre la démesure. Nous oublions que le mariage 
a été institué par Dieu, précisément pour que nous réalisions la 
mesure voulue de lui. Rome a cru bien faire en ordonnant le 
célibat des prétres, elle a une fois de plus failli contre la mesure 
divine: certes la virginité est une vertu, mais elle n’est pas 
donnée a chacun et il faut recourir au reméde qu’est le mariage 
afin “ de garder chasteté selon le degré de vocation.”® 

La démesure des sens quelle qu’elle soit est double elle 
conduit soit 4 Vincontinence, soit 4 V’intempérance selon la 
formule d’Aristote acceptée par Calvin: “La ot incontinence 
régne l’intelligence particuli¢re de bien et de mal est otée a 
Phomme par sa concupiscence desordonnée en tant qu’il ne 
reconnait pas en son péché le mal qu’il condamne géneralement 
en tous les autres . . . l’intempérance est unemaladie plus 
dangereuse c’est quand l’homme voyant qu’il fait mal, ne desiste 
pas pourtant, mais poursuit toujours obstinement son mauvais 
vouloir.”” 

_ Ces deux vices finiront par étre punis.’ 

En face des joies physiques que peut nous donner la nature 
4 nos corps le péché a dressé les deux démons de démesure que 
sont l’ascétisme et le libertinage. Son activité ne s’arrétera pas 

1 libido autem, moderatae rationi oppositur, quia nullo pure grassati sunt XXIII 595. 
voir LC. II-VIII-V et LI-764. 

3 quanta in illo moderatio fuerit ne potestate sibi data libidinose abuteretur IX-837. 
4 LC. II-VII-t0. 


5 inordinatum in affectibus excessum, quo fit ut male concupiscamus, concupiscendo rebelles 
simus Deo VI 362. 

6 II VII 41. 

7 LC. II Il 23. 

ferri, quae jure postea derideatur a Deo ac puniatur L-20. 
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14. Il pervertira la vie intellectuelle et la vie spirituelle de 
homme comme il aura perverti par la démesure sa vie physique. 

L’intelligence humaime quand elle se sépare de Dieu ne 
peut connaitre que la démesure. L’excés régne partout en 
maitre et la vision de l’intelligence qui lorsqu’elle reste dans son 
ordre est d’une clarté parfaite, s’atténue. L’esprit est comme 
aveuglé. L/intelligence ne sait plus quel est son objet véritable 
et finit par ignorer sa nature propre. Tels sont les deux grands 
ordres de ses excés. 

Elle s’attaque d’abord a des objets qui ne sont pas de son 
ressort. Aulieu de prendre pour objet les portions de l’univers 
pour lesquels elle est faite, elle veut s’attacher 4 des réalités 
. qui la dépassent et désire les mettre dans des cadres pour lesquels 
ces objets de pensée ne sont naturellement pas faits. Tout au 
long de ses exposés théologiques, Calvin signale sans relache les 
innombrables objets que lintelligence humaine s’est attachée 
4 découvrir et pour lesquels elle n’est pas faite. Nous sommes 
enveloppés par l’infini du spirituel: vouloir le saisir dans sa 
totalité est une folie et la pensée qui espére y aboutir ne peut 
que déraisonner: ‘“ Comment l’esprit humain restreindra-t-il 
a sa petite capacité l’essence infinie de Dieu . . . les sophistes 
sont débordés 4 babiller sans raison ne mesure”! dit Calvin 
4 propos de ceux qui s’égarent dans des hypothéses trinitaires. 
I] s’emporte de méme contre les conceptions démesurées sur la 
nature du Fils* sur celle des anges: “ne lachons pas la bride 
4 notre curiosité et 4 un désir d’apprendre des choses qui ne 
sont pas utiles.”? Les études de Denys l’Aréopagite sur la 
hiérarchie celeste sont un “ pur babil” dont il faut se défier. 
Lorsque nous méditons sur la prédestination nous aimons aussi 
a dépasser la mesure dans un objet de méditation qui surpasse 
notre faculté d’appréhension intellectuelle: “ plutét que nous 
soyons bien aises de nous abstenir d’appéter une science de laquelle 
Vaffectation est folle et dangereuse voire méme pernicieuse. 
Si la curiosité de notre entendement nous sollicite ayons toujours 
cette sentence en main ”* et Calvin ajoute: “ L’appetit enrage 
de mesdire qui incite ces vilains les empeche qu’ils ne peuvent 
considerer ce que tout le monde voit: assavoir que Dieu fait 
tellement luyre chaque jour son soleil sur les bons et les mauvais.” 


LC, I-XII-21. 

2 voir I.C. II-XIV-7-8. 
3 LC. I-XIV-4. 

4 LC. II-XXXI-I. 
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Aussi quand dans |’épineux probléme de la prédestination, notre 
intelligence essaiera d’atteindre un objet hors de portée: “si 
les langues desbordees jettent leurs brocards 4 l’encontre que 
nous n’ayons point honte de nous écrier: 6 homme qui donc es 
tu pour plaider contre Dieu?” D/’autres spéculations qui 
débordent le cadre de notre intelligence sont 4 rejeter: “ com- 
ment serait il possible que nos corps aient quelque similitude 
4 la majesté infinie de Dieu vu que c’est une essence spirituelle ? 
or nous enquérir trop soigneusement de cela ce serait passer 
notre mesure.” Dés que l’intelligence dépasse l’objet de la 
science qu’elle veut assimiler elle commet une faute contre la 
mesure. C’est au nom de la mesure que Calvin combat l’astro- 
logie de son temps et consacre a cette lutte tout un traité et de 
nouveau I’intelligence est accusée de vouloir viser un objet qui 
n’est pas Asa mesure. C’est le péché de curiosité : “ L’entende- 
ment se tormente d’une folle curiosite a chercher choses superflues 
et de nulles valeur quand est des choses necessaires . . . il les 
gaigne comme en passant ’* alors “les hommes ne peuvent 
connoistre leur mesure mais voltigent et se fourrent en des 
abimes si profonds qu’ils ne peuvent s’en tirer.”* La conséquence 
d’une telle curiosité? intelligence au lieu de s’épanouir 
s’évanouira: “ d’autant que l’homme s’efforcera de se vouloir 
enquérir outre sa mesure et plus qu’il ne lui appartient des 
secrets de Dieu il faudra qu’il s’evanouisse davantage.”® Une 
telle attitude sera de plus intolérable 4 Dieu’ car nous n’avons 
pas le droit de vouloir briser la mesure qu’il nous a imposée. 

L’intelligence est démesurée quand elle essaye d’appréhender 
ce qu’ elle ne peut atteindre. Elle faillira aussi 4 la mesure 
lorsqu’elle aura des objets accessibles mais faux. L’intelligence 
pour des raisons personnelles convertit la vérité en mensonge 
soit ouvertement, soit d’une maniére insidieuse, témoin ceux 
qui dans les Eglises de la Réforme essaient de corrompre la pure 
et simple doctrine de l’Evangile.* 

Non contente de déformer la réalité intelligence se défor- 
mera elle-méme. Atteinte par le virus du péché, elle attachera 


1 LC. III-XV-1. 

2 XLVI 799. 

3 voir XLVIII 24. 

4 LC. II-Il-1. 

5 XXXIV 522. 

© LIT 92. 

7 minime tolerabilis est nostra curiositas si ultra praescriptam a Deo mensuram perrumpat XXIII 


8 XXXVIII 442. 
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de plus en plus d’importance 4 sa propre nature et deviendra 
présomptueuse: “leur folie n’est point excusable laquelle 
procéde non seulement de vaine curiosité mais aussi d’un appetit 
débordé de plus savoir que leur mesure ne porte, joint une fausse 
présomption dont ils sont pleins.”* Elle mettra toute sa 
confiance en elle-méme: “Il y a deux fautes en nous: Nous 
voulons estre sages a nostre fantaisie, autre est qu’en lisant 
l’Ecriture Sainte nous croyons parvenir 4 |’Intelligence de ce qui 
est 14 contenu par nostre jugement propre.”* Elle estimera trop 
sa puissance: “si notre imbecillite ne nous est demonstree 
a l’oeil, nous estimons incontinent de notre vertu outre mesure 
et ne doutons pas de la faire invincible contre toutes difficultés 
qui pourroyent advenir.”$ 

Quelle est la conséquence d’une telle présomption de 
Vintelligence ? Elle aura un débordement d’activité sans but, 
elle ne se fixera aucun programme, sera semblable 4 l’enfant 
“qui voudra choisir les livres de son appetit pour dire je veux 
savoir une telle science, je veux étre enseigne en ceci ou cela 
devant qu’il soit 4 ABC je vous prie est ce une modestie 
d’écolier que cela? ”’* Ce débordement sans mesure se traduira 
par lintempérance du langage “ L’appétit enrage de mesdire 
incite ces vilains.”’ Nous parlons de ce que nous ne savons pas : 
“C’est une chose insupportable que nous passions notre limite 
et que nous veuillons nous égarer pour juger ce qui nous est 
inconnu.”® Job méme a commis cette faute: il avait trop 
hativement parlé de ce qui excédait sa mesure.” Notre jugement 
ne craint pas de s’attaquer 4 Dieu et nous aimerions “ mesurer 
4 notre mesure quelle intégrité il faut avoir pour satisfaire au 
jugement de Dieu.”* 

Une pareille attitude de démesure intellectuelle nous sépare 
davantage du Créateur, car l’intelligence 4 force de s’attaquer 
4 ce qui la dépasse et a s’interesser d’autre part 4 des frivolités 
perd tout contréle sur les affections: l’4me rejetant la mesure 
rejette de méme la raison et “ s’estant adonnée a ses concupis- 


LC. I-IV-1. 

2 LI 321. 

3 LC. II-VIII-1. 

4 XXXV$ 486. 

5 LC. III-XXV-XVI. 
6 XXXV-379. 

7 XXXV-359. 
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cences est du tout debordee.”* La présomption intellectuelle 
devient morale et se transforme en orgueil surtout chez les jeunes : 
“ La jeunesse emporte toujours présomption avec soi, elle préci- 
pite les gens en leur nature.”2 Cet orgueil entend tout régler 
a sa guise, méme la religion car “ ceste affectation folle de 
religion desreiglée pour ce qu’elle est naturellement enracinée 
en notre esprits’est tousiours monstree et se montre encore 
presentement en tout le genre humain.”? Une telle attitude 
est outrecuidante: “Il n’est pas convenable de mesurer la 
gloire de Dieu selon nostre faculte.”* ‘“ C’est une horrible 
forcenerie et monstrueuse que plusieurs se donnent plus de 
licence 4 oser contreroller les oeuvres de Dieu, sonder et esplucher 
ses conseils secrets, mesme se precipiter a en donner leur sentence 
que s’ils avaient a juger des faits d’un homme mortel.”s 
Comme pour la vie physique, la vie intellectuelle comporte 
un second manque de mesure qui est la décision délibérée de 
Vintelligence de n’appréhender quoi que ce soit afin de faire 
montre de contrition et d’humilité. Souvent Calvin oppose 
les deux excés en méme temps et les stigmatise de la méme 
maniére. Excés de curiosité auquel se joint l’excés d’ “ abrutis- 
sement ”. I] ne faut ni s’abrutir ni ne vouloir en savoir trop.° 
“Tl y a deux extremites mauvaises: L’une quand on rejette 
tout savoir, et toute prudence, autre quand aprés avoir été 
préoccupés d’une opinion que nous aurons con¢gue qu’un homme 
est savant qu’il a grand esprit . . . nous sommes 14 comme 
abrutis tellement que nous ne discernons plus.”” Plus loin 
traitant de la méme question® Calvin ajoute: “les hommes 
excedent toujours leur limite ne pouvant tenir bon moyen.” 
L’ignorance, Vabétissement sont le premier fruit d’une 
pareille attitude. Déja St Augustin mettait Honorat en garde 
a ce sujet. La crédulité est la seconde conséquence du parti 
pris d’ignorer.*° Remarquons que pour Calvin les papistes ont 
cédé, 4 ces deux excés de la vie intellectuelle. D’une part 


7 LC. I-IV-1. 

2 LI 321. 

3 1.C. III-VIII-1. 

4 LC. II-VII-3. 

5 LC. I-XVII-1. 

6 XXXV 379. 

7 XXXIII 12. 

8 XXXIV «22. 

9 Tenenda igitur moderatio quam A inus ad Honoratum it ne quis timi 
vel exemplum praebeat ignaviae inconsiderate XLV 

%© XLVIII 480. 
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PEglise a forgé des dogmes de sa propre autorité, d’autre part 
elle a voulu maintenir ses fidéles dans l’ignorance afin de pouvoir 
mieux les dominer. Grace a ces deux excést elle a pu longtemps 
maintenir sur les fidéle sa puissance terrienne et c’est 14 un chef 
d’oeuvre de Satan. 

Le travail de corruption du démon ne s’arréte pas 14. La 
vie morale semble un champ de prédilection pour la démesure. 
Le péché introduit le désordre dans la vie humaime qui perd de 
ce fait toute orientation: “il n’y a beste enragée qui soit 
transportee si desordonnement, il n’y a riviére si violente de 
laquelle ’'exondation soit tant impetueuse.”2 L’homme se croit 
en effet libre de faire sa volonté et de l’opposer a la volonté 
divine: il dépasse sa mesure en exaltant le franc arbitre afin se 
de donner de spécieuses raisons d’agir. 

Le démon déchaine les appétits aprés avoir jugulé la raison : 
“ nous avons nos appetits qui sont insatiables . . . cet appétit 
desordonné auquel le diable nous invite 4 étre riches.”* Le 
malin a comme dérangé tout notre équilibre établi par Dieu et il 
ne lui a pas fallu grand chose, une premiére impulsion lui a suffi 
pour nous jeter dans l’abime: “ une goutte de vinaigre suffit a 
corrompre le vin, ainsi est il de ce que les hommes ne se peuvent 
tenir en mesure qu’ils n’auront point leurs affections si bien 
réglées qu’il n’y ait 4 redire ”*—“ et quand les hommes se seront 
débauchés une fois, ils ne savent plus tenir nulle mesure.”> Ces 
appétits livrés 4 eux mémes s’opposent 4 mesure qu’ils s’expri- 
ment a la volonté divine ils sont “ debridez et desordonnez 
répugnans 4 l’ordre de Dieu.”® 

Les affections sont viciées, ne sont pas ordonnées 4 la vraie 
régle de modestie et ne se rapportent plus 4 une fin légitime’ : 
“A grand peine d’un million en trouvera-t-on une centaine qui 
ayent leurs affections bien réglées, tellement qu’ils vaudrait 
mieux qu’ils fussent endormis tout le temps de leur vie, que de 
prendre tant de travail ne scachant pourquouy.”* Les émotions 
sont exagérées, elles finissent par ne plus reposer sur rien de 
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ferme et nous allons 4 la dérive,! les désirs sont exacerbés et 
“nous appétons toujours plus qu’il n’est licite.’”* 

_ Les exemples sont nombreux ot le Réformateur signale les 
excés, la démesure que le mal introduisent dans le monde. 

La joie se mondanise, elle s’exprime avec immodération, 
elle se gonfle, tend vers des objets qui ne peuvent rien lui donner : 
“les gens mondains s’éjouissent en telle sorte qu’il n’y a rien qui 
les puisse retenir.”’ L’amour conjugal méme ne connait plus 
la mesure: “Si les maris aiment leurs femmes, ce sera d’une 
folle amour et excessive et il n’y aura point de régle et de modes- 
tie.”* La juste crainte que tout fidéle doit avoir devant le 
Seigneur devient une terreur sans borne, elle trouble la foi, 
aboutit au desespoir.5 Le meilleur exemple de ce desespoir est 
donné dans le livre de Job: “ Job parle d’une affection brutale 
et confuse qui ne tient ni régle ni modestie.”° Job “ n’a point 
laissé d’excéder mesure’’” sa passion était “ exorbitante ”. 
Certes ce serviteur de l’Eternel se reprendra mais sa grande 
faute n’en fut pas moins une faute contre la modération. La 
colére est une autre forme d’excés dans la vie morale. Calvin 
s’emporte contre les parents qui “ sans mesure et sans discrétion 
se mettront en colére.’”* 

Ezéchias dans la Bible offre un autre exemple de démesure 
morale. “Il ne tenait de régle ni de mesure, mais quelquefois 
jetait ses bouffées, il s’elevait, puis aprés il était tellement 
abattu qu’il ne pouvait reprendre haleine et toujours le mal 
continuait.””® 

Nabuchodonosor est un autre exemple de _personnage 
démesuré ; quoique doué de vertus multiples il ne pouvait les 
apercevoir.”® 

La démesure morale attaque la société entiére. La médi- 
sance les conversations futiles en sont des expressions. Les 
femmes surtout en sont coupables: “ quand elles se débordent 
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4 babiller, il n’y a nulle mesure” les hommes en rapport les 
uns avec les autres ne pourront plus se moderer: “ quelque vices 
qu’il y ait en nos prochains, nous ne nous contentons point de les 
observer 4 la rigueur, mais les amplifions odieusement.”* Les 
passions nous empéchent de modérer nos propos.? La plus 
grande “ivrognerie morale” est V’hypocrisie qui réussit a 
troubler ]’étre humain tout entier.* 

Le jugement moral des hommes est enfin vicié. Souvent 
ils sont enclins 4 tout pardonner, ils manifestent vis 4 vis de leurs 
semblables une compassion débordée, ils excusent leurs fautes 
mais c’est pour se hater d’en commettre de semblables : “ Nous 
voyons ici un moyen entre une sotte compassion que plusieurs 
auront et une rigueur excessive dont les autres sont entachés.”’ 
“Tl y a deux extrémités mauvaises, c’est qu’on ne pourra étre 
admis au monde qu’on ne flatte, chacun fermera les yeux: n’est 
ce pas trahison ?°—“ Un vice c’est que nous fermons les yeux 
quand quelqu’un de nos amis a offens¢ Dieu.” 

Souvent au contraire, nous sommes animés 4 l’égard de nos 
semblables d’une rigueur excessive qui est un excés tout aussi 
condamnable: “or il y a une autre extrémité mauvaise c’est 
quand nous avons une telle rigueur, qu’une petite faute sera 
pour nous faire foudroyer ”—“ or maintenant il y a un vice 
opposite c’est 4 scavoir une rigueur trop grande.””*,’ 

Un autre excés de la vie sociale est l’admiration demesurée 
des uns pour les autres. C’est un excés “ d’adorer un homme 
excellent ”*; “ jamais les hommes ne peuvemt tenir de tomber 
en quelqu’ excés et quand il y a des graces de Dieu excellentes on 
voit comme on est ravi en étonnement et 14 dessus on fait des 
idoles de ceux qui étaient des instruments de la gloire de Dieu.””® 

L’excés contraire est le trop grand mépris des serviteurs de 
Dieu: non contents de les juger avec rigueur, nous sommes 
orgueilleux au point de les mépriser: ‘ Que les jeunes se con- 
tiennent en modestie, sans se vouloir trop avancer, car il y a 
tousiours de la venterie qui ne se peult tenir d’avancer en mépri- 
sant les autres.” La pompe dont s’entourent les prélats et les 
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princes montre comment les grands de ce monde savent jouer 
de cette démesure a leur profit, en encourageant l’admiration de 
leurs sujets pour leurs personnes. En face de cet excés des princes 
qui veulent tout pour eux, nous avons l’excés des sujets qui 
passent leur temps a revendiquer des droits, au lieu de s’incliner 
devant la volonté de Dieu: “Il est impossible quand chacun 
veut retenir son droit, que nous ne soyons excessifs et que nous 
ne fassions tort 4 Dieu et injure 4 nos prochains,””" 

La vie esthétique est elle aussi atteinte par la démesure. 
Au lieu de voir dans la beauté de l’univers la main du Créateur, 
la créature ne s’est attachée qu’aux apparences externes de la 
beauté. Elle s’est mise 4 aimer les belles choses pour elles-mémes 
et non en fonction de leur origine divine. Avec la chute nous 
avons perdu tout sens de la mesure. Nous ne savons plus juger 
de la valeur profonde des objets que le Créateur a mis 4 notre 
disposition. Nous attachons de l’importance 4 ce qui n’ena aucune 
et au contraire nous oublions ce qui en a: “ N’est ce pas grand 
honte que nous vivions ici au monde comme en un beau théatre 
et spacieux oi Dieu nous donne la vue de toutes ses créatures 

. et que cependant nous le mettions en oubli, lui qui en est 
auteur, lui qui a voulu que le ciel et la terre et tout ce qui y est 
contenu fussent comme des miroirs de sa gloire, ainsi qu’il est dit 
que aux choses visibles, nous pouvons voir les invisibles.””* 

L’artisan qui voudra créer de la beauté aura les yeux aveuglés 
par la démesure introduite en toute chose par le péché. Il 
errera de ¢a de 1a laissant trop libre cours 4 son imagination. 
Alors que l’art contenu dans les limites de la mesure imposée 
par Dieu nous donnait un plaisir légitime et une joie saine, art 
illusoire et démesuré ne fera que flatter les voluptés inférieures. 
Au lieu de se vétir avec mesure, les femmes rechercheront des 
modes exagérées: “si elles sont par trop pompeuses et qu’elles 
veuillent avoir grand lustre, elles ne laissent pas d’offenser Dieu.” 
Il nous faut étre sobres regardant ce que Dieu a défendu. 
“Quand des femmes se voudront orner 4 leur fantaisie il faut 
qu’elles excédent mesure.”* La danse est le type de l’art . 
“débordé en dissolution ”> cet art ne peut jamais garder sa 
mesure et incite toujours 4 de vilaines pensées : c’est la dissolution 
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en gestes, alors que la mode est la dissolution en accoutrements. 
L’architecture elle aussi est trop souvent démesurée. Les 
hommes se sent trop vite attachés 4 la beauté extérieure de 
leurs temples pensant apaiser de cette maniére leur divinité. 
Les Hébreux méme ont failli 4 la loi de mesure et le roi Yoyakim 
voulait décorer les murs du temple de diverses couleurs, alors 
que le seul ornement tolérable est la parole de Dieu : 

“ Je dy que ce qui s’°employe en l’ornement des temples est 
trés mal appliqué sinon qu’il y ait mesure telle que la nature et 
propriété du service de Dieu et des sacremens chrétiens le 
requiert.”* La musique elle aussi a succombé au manque de 
modération. Calvin cite l’exemple des Chaldéens qui pensaient 
satisfaire leurs dieux en amoncelant de nombreux instruments 
de musique. De méme les papistes exagérent la valeur de la 
musique en la mettant au service de vaines cérémonies.2 Ces 
quelques exemples nous montrent comment le péché a réussi 
par la démesure a corrompre les arts: Toute l’activité humaine 
est ainsi viciée. Mais le démon ne s’afréte pas 14 il introduira 
aussi la démesure dans la vie religieuse. 

Corrompue par le mal l’4me ne saura méme plus comment 
se comporter devant Dieu. Des excés de toute sorte s’intro- 
duisent dans les rapports entre l’4me et Lui. 

D’abord le zéle exagéré. L’ame croit qu’en faisant preuve 
de tout le zéle dont elle se sentira capable elle se rapprochera de 
Dieu. Le cas le plus typique de zéle démesuré est celui de 
apétre Paul avant sa conversion.’ I] ne faut pas se laisser empor- 
ter par la véhémence d’un zéle immodéré et ainsi sortir de ses 
limites. L’Eglise chrétienne compte de tels zélateurs immodérés 
qui feraient mieux d’étre des modérateurs.* D’autres, emportés 
par leur enthousiasme ont eu trop tendance 4 interpréter 
’Ecriture 4 leur maniére.’ C’est aussi un zéle immodéré qui 
entraine les fidéles 4 faire des voeux inconsidérés qu’ils ne 
pourront tenir. Ils ne savent pas mesurer leurs forces et rester 
dans les limites de leur vocation.*® 

Le zéle demesuré donne naissance 4 toute une série de 
cérémonies religieuses. Leur origine est due 4 de bonnes 
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intentions, mais nées de la fantaisie humaine elles sont infidéles 
4 Dieu et digne d’étre condamnées. Par zéle exagéré le fiddle 
outrepasse sa mesure : il veut instituer des rites que Dieu n’a pas 
ordonnés et il sera finalement la proie de ces rites qui mécaniseront 
son 4me et l’asserviront aux prélats. 

L’introduction du chréme dans la cérémonie de la confirma- 
tion est un exemple de ces abus.' Les priéres papistes aux saints 
témoignent d’une licence exagérée : “ D’ou vient une si grande 
licence a ces vers ou crapaux d’establir patrons et advocats devant 
Dieu, ceux auxquels la grace n’en a jamais été donnée? Dieu 
a voulu assister le soin de nostre salut aux Anges . . . les 
autres seront débordés plus encore, voire avec une importunité 
diabolique, ne doutans point d’attribuer 4 cestuy ci et a cestuy 
14 ce qui est propre 4 Dieu et a Jésus-Christ.””* ““Combien encore 
que beaucoup ne se retiennent point encore en ceste mesure, mais 
qu’ils facent leurs requestes 4 Dieu, les plus énormes qu’on 
scaurait faire 4 des créatures mortelles que l’un appéte des 
richesses, l’autre des honneurs.”? De mémeles peuplades orientales 
s’adonnent avec excés aux cérémonies extérieures et “il n’y 
aura aucune modération en leurs lamentations.”* Le zéle exagéré 
peut aussi inciter les prétres 4 développer la pompe ecclesiastique 
et les fonctions de ministre ne doivent pas enfler leurs titulaires 
d’orgueil.’ L’ardeur excessive peut les inciter 4 vouloir dominer 
en maitres au lieu de s’en tenir 4 la simplicité de l’Evangile.* 
Ainsi les cérémonies que Calvin condamnera par ailleurs parce- 
qu’elles ne sont pas conformes 4 la parole, le sont ici parce que 
le prétre est animé d’un zéle qui sort de la mesure que Dieu lui 
a assignée. 

Opposé au zéle exagéré, est la terreur excessive devant 
Dieu. I] est bon qu’il inspire la crainte, mais celle ci doit étre 
un frein salutaire nous rappelant, au moment ov nous voudrions 
pécher, la présence de Dieu. Si la crainte nous annihile, nous 
plonge dans une terreur telle, qu’elle glace nos pensées et nos 
actions, elle est de nouveau un résultat de |’action du malin. 

Sortant de la mesure qui lui est assignée homme croit _ 
pouvoir penser 4 sa guise et mesurer Dieu a son idée: “ Ils 
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mesurent Dieu a leur aune. Nous transfigurons Dieu 4 notre 
fantaisie.”* C’est ce que Calvin appelle ailleurs vice de super- 
stition ou folle fantaisie.* Lorsqu’on veut secouer tous les jougs 
on ne peut plus pratiquer de religion. Quelquefois la fantaisie 
prend des allures de fausse modestie, lorsque des théologiens 
pour expliquer le probléme du mal veulent excuser Dieu en 
faisant de subtiles distinctions entre faire et permettre. Toujours 
abandonnée a elle-méme l’Ame n’a plus conscience des vrais 
rapports qu’elle doit avoir avec Dieu et l’excés de fantaisie conduit 
4 Pidolatrie. Il n’y a peut étre pas de meilleure définition de 
Vidolatrie que le désordre régnant en maitre dans la vie spirituelle. 
L’ame est abandonnée 4 tous les vents et se fixe au premier objet 
qui la fascine pour l’adorer.* 

Le zéle, la crainte, la fantaisie exagérés ne sont pas les seules 
conséquences auxquelles conduit la démesure dans les rapports 
entre ’homme et Dieu. L’homme en vient 4 ignorer Dieu‘: 
“Nous péchons toujours en ces deux extrémités, les uns ne sont 
jamais étonnés de la majesté de Dieu, qu’ils ne savent que c’est | 
d’étre touchés de sa gloire, les autres s’ils sont touchés de cette 
crainte en sont tellement étonnés que les voila étourdis . . . 
il faut trouver un moyen que nous craignions Dieu pour nous 
assujetir 4 lui et que toutefois nous n’ayons point une crainte 
démesurée . . . mais une crainte libérale.”5 L’ignorance 
arrive jusqu’au mépris: “ il y a deux vices, l’un mépris de Dieu, 
autre lui piétiner le ventre.””® 

L’infidélité 4 Dieu est la derniére conséquence de l’abandon 
de la modération. Lorsque nous ne lui rendons plus, chacun 
selon sa mesure l’honneur qui lui appartient, nous lui portons 
atteinte: “il nous faut fuir cette extrémité d’offenser Dieu, de 
nous divertir de sa pure parole et d’avoir un esprit hautain.””” 
Dépasser les limites que Dieu nous a assignées c’est lui désobeir 
et donc lui étre infidéles: “‘ Comment les hommes sont ils infi- 
déles sinon qu’ils passent les bornes et qu’ils veulent ajouter 4 ce 
que Dieu prononce.””* 
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Cette rapide revue des excés auxquels peut aboutir une vie 
spirituelle déréglée, nous montre ce qu’il advient de ceux qui 
veulent sortir de leur mesure: ils ne rencontreront qu’écueils 
sans nombre et perdront de vue la direction méme vers laquelle 
ils prétendaient se diriger. Les conséquences d’une telle 
attitude sont faciles 4 deviner. Tout abandon de Dieu est un 
arrét de mort. La branche qui s’est séparée du tronc ne regoit 
que le sort qu’elle mérite: “ cependant que homme se prise 
ou qu’il attente outre sa mesure ou qu’il s’egaye, il ne fait sinon 
que se précipiter en ruine.”* Plus loin Calvin ajoute “ il est 
orgueilleux devant Dieu.”* Dieu nous avait donné un mot 
d’ordre, nous n’existons qu’en fonction de lui, il est logique que 
nous encourrions sa colére, si nous desobeissons 4 ce mot d’ordre, 
nous aurons 4 en rendre compte devant lui: “ ceux elevés en 
honneur auront 4 rendre compte a Dieu s’ils ont abusé de leur 
puissance ”’? et Dieu frappera les débordés. L’homme n’aura ni 
raison ni mesure aucune.* Son Ame saisie par des passions desor- 
données se dissoudra et s’évanouira: “ dissolvitur immodico 
affectu et quasi evanescit.”$ 

“ Dieu menace et afflige ceux qui se débordent en leur aise.° 
Le péché a voulu “ renverser l’ordre de Dieu ” et les pécheurs 
qui n’auront pas été sauvés connaitront la damnation éternelle. 

L’ordre de Dieu renversé, voila bien une expression-type, 
ot le Réformateur montre que si l’essence du péché est la 
rupture avec Dieu, son trait caractéristique est la démesure. 
Dieu permet-il- la démesure ? Comment concilier le fait du 
péché avec la Création obeissant 4 la volonté de Dieu, selon le 
plan établi en son ordre souverain? Certes le mal a voulu 
tout détruire, tout desorganiser, nous en sommes les victimes et 
malheureusement les continuateurs; mais Dieu ne saurait étre 
arreté dans son oeuvre créatrice, et obeissant 4 la mesure, sa créa- 
tion saura surmonter le mal. Dieu modére l’univers, malgré 
le desordre:et lui impose sa loi qui transcende de bien loin les 
efforts du malin. 
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Mop#raTION ET GRACE 


Toute histoire de ’humanité porte pour Calvin le sceau de 
la mesure divine. Le mal a beau se déchainer sur la terre, Satan 
a beau essayer d’altérer le cours de |’évolution humaine, Dieu se 
joue de Satant et l’humanité guidée par le Tout-Puissant 
accomplira la mission pour laquelle elle est prédestinée,? car le 
Seigneur sait modérer toute chose? quelqu’ incompréhensible 
que son gouvernement puisse nous paraitre.t Des événements 
peuvent sembler obscurs, démesurés, Dieu peut donner ’impres- 
sion d’étre débordé pourtant il ne cesse de modérer sa création.$ 
C’est que le créateur sait conduire sa créature, l’empécher 
malgré elle d’aller ot il ne veut pas. Calvin emploie bien souvent 
la comparaison du cavalier qui sait brider sa monture et la mener 
selon sa volonté. Il] ne peut la modérer “ sans la corriger réformer 
ou renouveller.”® C’est la sagesse divine qui est 4 l’origine de 
cette modération qui dépasse de si loin notre intellect. Satan 
aura beau vouloir avilir l’univers, toujours Dieu saura par dela les 
efforts du démon réaliser une harmonie supérieure.’ 

C’est ainsi que Dieu sait modérer nos tribulations et leur 
donner issue qu’il veut: “ combien que les tribulations qu’il 
envoye 4 son peuple soyent pour le purger de ses vices néantmoins 
qu’il les modére, a ce qu’elles ne le raclent outre mesure.* 

Modérer les choses troublées est la marque méme de l’activité 
de Dieu c’est “ son office ” et dans cette activité qui tend toujours 
4 trouver un équilibre supérieur, nous avons toutes nos raisons 
d’espérer.? C’est lui qui régit les événements prospéres et adver- 
ses et nous n’aurons donc aucune raison de desespérer® méme les 
guerres sont sous son contréle. Les hommes qui s’y livrent ne 
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savent pas ce qu’ils font, mais Dieu est 14 pour tout diriger.! 
Sa volonté modératrice est invariable et elle réalisera ce que son 
Conseil aura arrété: sa justice ne sera pas autre chose que la 
loi selon laquelle il modérera les affaires des hommes.* Dieu 
arbitre des hommes est souverainement juste il est le modérateur 
supréme de l’univers qu’il a créé.? Calvin insiste bien souvent 
dans son oeuvre sur ce fait. I] attaque de toute ses forces la 
doctrine épicurienne ot les dieux abandonnent univers 4 lui 
méme pour se retirer dans leur empyrée. Dieu modére son 
univers et celui ci est toujours soumis 4 son arbitrage.* La 
justice que Dieu exerce a |’égard des hommes n’est ainsi qu’un 
cas particulier de son arbitrage universel. Les hommes créés 
dans l’espace ont persévéré dans la durée selon la mesure établie 
par le créateur, leur histoire s’est déroulé pendant des siécles, 
mais toujours en obeissant a la justice divine. C’est ainsi que 
pour réaliser son plan rédempteur, Dieu a choisi un peuple. 
L’histoire d’Israé] montre avec clarté comment Dieu réussit par. 
ce peuple 4 préparer le monde a la venue du Rédempteur 
malgré tous les assauts du malin. Les psaumes sont une recon- 
naissance de cette justice divine et leur auteur inspiré demande 
aux fidéles de méditer sur cette justice.> C’est elle qui donne 
aux hommes l’idée de se modérer mutuellement par des institu- 
tions et des lois. En faisant des lois justes ’homme ne fait que 
continuer sur le plan social l’activité modératrice de Dieu dans 
Punivers: “nous croions que Dieu veult que le monde soit 
gouverné par loix et polices afin qu’il y ait quelques brides pour 
réprimer les appetits desordonnez du monde.’ 

La justice de Dieu en modérant le monde rétablira l’équilibre 
menacé par le péché. Quelles que soient les actions des hommes, 
la justice de Dieu sera toujours modérée,’” modérée en soi et pas 
toujours comprise comme telle par les hommes, car il ne faut 
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mundi ordinem clare definit, quod penes eum sit ex hominibus attollere quos visum est vel dejicere 
XXXI 703. 

6 IX 720. 

7 Unde autem nisi ex hominum sceleribus ?_ nam quem ad modum dixi, Deus semper modera- 
tionem servat in suis judiciis XXXIX 532. ‘ 
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jamais oublier que Dieu est transcendant et que ses voies sont 
insondables. 

Les chatiments que Dieu nous envoie sont toujours marqués 
de modération. Lorsqu’il punit ce n’est pas 4 la maniére des 
hommes qui trop souvent profitent de leur supériorité pour se 
montrer durs. Pour Calvin la justice punitive de Dieu est 
toujours une modération.t Lorsque les damnés sont réprouvés 
“il ne faut rien assigner sinon 4 son jugement, sans le redarguer 
d’iniquité Dieu rend a4 ceux qu’il a réprouvez la punition qui 
leur estoit due.”2 Déja dans sa premiére oeuvre commentant 
le “ de clementia ” de Sénéque Calvin montrait que “le juge 
rend le verdict par justice, il modére la peine par miséricorde il 
corrige par equité et a de l’indulgence par pitié.”’ La miséri- 
corde et la justice de Dieu savent ainsi bien s’accorder et réaliser 
entre elles un équilibre supérieur. 

L’oeuvre de Calvin est pleine de passages ot il montre que 
Dieu n’est jamais excessif quand il afflige les hommes. Le plan 
divin ne souffre aucune altération du fait du péchés Dieu a dés 
avant la création prédestiné les hommes et s’est montré rédemp- 
teur pour les élus. Que le chatiment soit une preuve de 
réprobation ou une épreuve pour ceux qui sont marqués pour 
le salut, il est toujours une expression modérée de la pensée 
divine* car jamais on ne saurait voir la moindre vengeance dans 
le gouvernement du Créateur.’ Calvin insiste surtout sur la 
modération de Dieu lorsqu’il punit les élus: “ il chatie les siens 
avec indulgence, les punit modérément.”® En nous punissant 
il révéle par 14 sa modération infinie.”? C’est ainsi que dans son 
histoire, Dieu a chatié son peuple élu et c’est ainsi qu’il est en 
train de conduire son église*: il protége toujours ses élus et les 
méme vers les buts qu’il leur a assignés en les punissant avec 
modération.? La modération méme du chatiment nous invite 
4 espérer et est pour nous la preuve de la douceur de Dieu a 

1 Nam hos ita castigat ut semper in salutem utilis sit moderatio XXV, 20. 


2 1.C./III-XIII, p. 444. 

3V 

4 came frustra Dominus composito et recte temperato ordine ad poenas se progredi testatur 
XXIII 260. 

5 non promittit Deus impunitatem qua alantur peccata ged paternam moderationem in poenis ut 
vindictam summo jure non exigat XXXI 821. 

6 XXXVIII 623. 

7 Nam si Deus clementer nos castiget, ac moderatione paterna, poterimus tranquillis animis nos 
et subjicere et simul confugere ad ejus | misericordiam ubi autem errr et fere cogimur ad 
insaniam, illic necesse est sentire i rig ita ut nulla sit spes veniae XXXVIII 486. 

8 Moderate ergo promittit se poenas sumpturun de ecclesia non tantum quia justus erit, sed etiam 
quia clementer suis parcet, ac respiciet quid ferre possent et quid sit ipsis utile XXXIX 307. 

9. . . moderationi qua utitur Deus erga suos electos XXXVIII 93. 
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notre égard.t Commentant le livre de Job, Calvin insiste bien 
sur la modération de Dieu qui pourrait nous briser s’il le voulait 
4 cause de nos fautes : “ si ne faut il pas tant que nous disions que 
Dieu soit excessif en nous affligeant . . . Dieu adoucit sa 
vertu tellement que nous n’en soyons point consumés,”” 

Si la justice de Dieu telle qu’elle s’exerce dans univers est 
empreinte de modération, que dirons nous de sa grace? Si 
Dieu n’était que juste peut étre ne serait il pas modéré, mais il 
est amour et miséricorde et les qualités méme de Dieu réalisent 
entre elles un équilibre supréme. Du fait de la grace le “sum- 
mum jus” sera uni 4 la “ summa bonitas ” et ne pourra jamais 
devenir la “summa injuria” du proverbe latin. Dieu sait 
modérer les méchants de sorte que leurs actes augmentent sa 
gloire, mais il sait conduire les élus et les faire triompher.’ 
Toute Vhistoire de ’humanité en fait foi. Les étapes de la 
révélation obeissent au plan modérateur de Dieu et rien n’échappe 
a sa volonté.* Tous les événements du monde coopérent au 
salut’ des hommes. 

Dieu a modéré son peuple par ses prophétes et par eux il 
a maintenu Israél dans la voie qu’il lui avait assignée.® Les 
prophétes en effet n’étaient que les instruments de la parole par 
laquelle Dieu s’est révélé aux hommes, incapables 4 cause de 
leurs vices de voir Dieu 4 travers la révélation naturelle. C’est 
en elle que l’on trouve la mesure: “ contentons nous de cette 
mesure que Dieu nous montre par sa parole.”” La Loi est de 
méme modérée par Dieu: “car la loy requérant parfaite 
dilection, condamne toute imperfection, sinon que devant toute 
chose la rigueur soit modérée.* 

Les prophétes et la loi annoncent la venue du Christ par qui 
le plan divin sera accompli dans l’oeuvre de sa Rédemption. 

Par lui se manifestera en pleine lumiére l’action de la grace 
divine, par lui, ’homme predestiné sera sauvé et par lui, s’accom- 
plira la modération supréme de Dieu dans l’univers ou la charité 

T uti nos Deus castigat discamus ad istam moderationem qua nos Deus ad spem invitat, oculos 
intendere atque inde statuamus XXXI 695. 

2 XXXV 59. 

3 sequitur non unum in finem divinitus hominibus proferri salutis doctrina sed admirabili consilio 
sic temperari, ut non minus odor sit mortis in mortem reprobis quam electio odor vivificum XLV 358. 

4 Deus sic moderetur sua providentis res humanas ut nihil fiat, nisi ex ejus volontate et nutu et 
tamen perdat reprobos, per quos exsequutus est quod volat XLV 702. 

5 eum omnia moderari ut in salutem nostrem cedant LV 386. 

6 sed minime dubium est quin hac ratione, confirmata fuerit prophetae autoritas ubi scilicet Deus 
moderatus est ejus linguae, idque in utramque partem XL go. 


7 LV 482. 
8 LC. III XIX 4. 
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vient transcender la justice. Jésus est le seul médiateur entre 
Dieu et ’homme, lui seul pourra nous réveler ce que Dieu attend 
de nous. A la fois Fils de Dieu et chef de ’humanité régénérée 
c’est lui désormais qui nous donnera notre “ mot d’ordre ”. 
Les chrétiens ne se rendent peut-étre pas assez compte de la 
grace infinie que Dieu leur a faite en les appelant au monde 
aprés la venue de Jésus: “ il ne laisse pas de magnifier la mesure 
de grace en laquelle nous surmontons les juifs.”* Dieu a donné 
son Fils. Il éclairera la Révélation et: “ Notre Seigneur se 
déclairera en portion et mesure aux siens.”? Ils pourront 
lapprocher le comprendre et grace a lui ils sauront quelle est 
leur mesure: “esprit est distribué 4 chacun des membres 
selon la mesure de la donation de Christ.”* Jésus-Christ 
accomplit ainsi une double mission modératrice: universelle et 
particuliére. D’une part il réalise le plan divin en descendant 
sur la terre pour sauver les hommes, d’autre part il révéle a 
chacun sa mission propre, son plan d’action particulier et lorsque 
la Rédemption achevée il revient 4 la droite du Pére c’est 
Esprit qui continuera l’action modératrice du Trés-Haut. 
Chacun selon sa mesure sera participant de lesprit+ chacun 
recevra de l’esprit des graces particuliéres qui concourront 4 la 
gléire de Dieu.*° 

Calvin insiste sur ce caractére particulier des graces que 
nous recevons, afin que nous n’ayons aucune excuse d’en étre 
fiers: “ Dieu ne nous distribue ses graces qu’en mesure, afin que 
nous n’ayons occasion de nous élever.”” Méme le saint n’a 
regu qu’une grace limitée. Certes la miséricorde divine Va 
élevé mais “ ce n’est qu’en portion et chacun selon sa mesure.’”® 

La modération divine conduira les élus vers la régénération. 
Dieu nous permettra de ne pas succomber 4 la tentation: 
“Notre Seigneur a pitié de nous quand il ne permet pas que 
nous soyons tentés outre mesure.” IL,’Esprit nous guidera et 
nous rendra capables de réaliser notre mission, notre mot d’ordre. 
Et une fois cette mission achevée, chacun recevra au ciel sa 


LC. II-IX-1. 

2 LIII 92. 

3 LC. II-II 2. 

4 XLVI 660. 

5 LC. III 

6 quia Deus non singuli seorsum largitur spiritum, sed pro gratiae mensura cuique distribuit, ut 
ecclesiae membra vicissim inter se communicando unitatem foveant L 156. 

7 XXXV 21s. 

8 XLVI 454. 

9 XLVI 878. 
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mesure “ comme le Seigneur Jéses par la variété des dons qu’il 
élargit aux siens, commence la gloire de son corps ici bas et 
Yamplifie par degrés aussi il la parfera au ciel.”* Le ciel sera 
Yachévement, l’accomplissement de la pensée et de l’action 
modératrice de Dieu. 


Cette rapide revue de l’idée de modération chez Calvin 
nous a conduit a travers toute sa théologie. Dieu étant au 
centre de toute chose il était nécessaire qu’une idée comme celle 
de mesure l’accompagnat partout. Par les mots, modérer, 
modération Calvin entend en effet les lois selon lesquelles se 
sont développées la pensée et l’action divines 4 travers la création. 
S’agit-il du Conseil de Dieu, de son Décret souverain? I] 
constitue en quelque sorte la charte méme de l’univers, sa mesure 
et tout obéira a cette mesure. S’agit il, descendant dans les 
régions contingentes de ]’étendue et de la durée, du déroulement 
de la création 4 travers le temps et l’espace? Dieu sera le 
souverain modérateur. Sa providence étendra son action 
partout et du haut des cieux, il conduira ot il le voudra, son 
univers avec son cortége de créatures. La mesure d’un objet 
c’est donc l’essence méme de son étre, la pensée particuliére qui 
lui a donné naissance, ce en quoi elle participe “ 4 la vie au 
mouvement 4 ]’étre de l’univers.” La modération de Dieu, 
c’est la maniére dont cet objet est conduit pour réaliser sa fin. 

Mesure et modération étant de Dieu sont transcendants a 
notre intelligence bornée et voila pourquoi nous ne comprenons 
pas, pourquoi sans cesse nous nous révoltons, nous accusons 
Dieu d’injustice et de démesure, ne voyant pas dans notre 
attitude une démesure supréme! Nous ne pouvons cependant 
pas prétendre connaitre les arcanes de la pensée divine: qui 
sommes nous pour cela? Ce qui frappe dans la pensée du 
Réformateur, c’est combien est grande chez lui, la certitude 
d’étre dans un univers entiérement sous le contrdle de son 
créateur. Le péché a beau se déchainer, la démesure paraitre 
bien établie dans le monde matériel, mais Dieu se joue des 
efforts du Malin et sait faire tout concourir 4 sa gloire. 

L’idée de modération et de mesure nous expliquent ainsi 
le plan de Dieu tel que Calvin l’a entrevu. Elle accompagne 
activité divine dans tout son rayonnement 4 travers l’univers, 
que ce soit l’univers stellaire, le monde des plantes et des animaux 
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ou le royaume des hommes. Grice 4 cette notion nous savons 
que chaque portion de l’univers est 14, en fonction d’une cause 
prédeterminée afin de remplir une fin donnée. Nous savons 
qu’il y a accord entre les parties et l'ensemble, accord entre les 
parties entre elles et que tout obeit 4 la volonté divine selon la 
décision de sa Sagesse souveraine. 

La modération est de Dieu et Dieu en modérant l’univers 
réalise ainsi sa plus grande gloire, mais ce mouvement dont le 
centre est Dieu et qui rayonne 4 travers tout l’univers doit avoir 
chez homme sa contrepartie.. A la modération de Dieu doit 
répondre la modération de Phomme. L’homme qui a regu sa 
mesure se doit de conduire sa vie suivant la volonté de Dieu et 
nous arrivons 4 la seconde partie de notre étude. Aprés avoir 
vu ce qu’était la modération de Dieu, il nous faut savoir comment 
nous modérer. L’idée de modération n’est pas seulement la 
révélation d’un aspect compréhensible pour nous d’un univers 
qui a recu sa mesure de Dieu et qui est modéré par lui, homme 
doit répondre en obeissant selon la mesure qui lui a été faire 
4 la modération universelle. A la vision d’un univers modéré 
par Dieu, correspond le devoir de modération de ’homme 
qu’il nous faut maintenant étudier. 

(a suivre). 
Lton Wenceuivus, Th.D., 
Lic. Theol. de l’Université de Strasbourg. 
Professeur 4 Swarthmore College, Pa., U.S.A. 


LIFE’S BATTLE LOST AND WON 
EZEKIEL xxxvi. 1-10 


Less than a score of years before the birth of Christ, a Roman 
general, Quintilius Varus, crossed the Rhine and penetrated the 
Teutoburg forest in Westphalia. The warlike Germans sur- 
rounded the Roman encampment. For three days a fierce 
battle raged, then the camp was rushed ; and ere the sun set 
eighteen thousand legionaries were lying dead in the recesses of 
the forest. When tidings of this disaster were brought to the 
Emperor Augustus he was struck to the heart. Those who 
stood near him would sometimes hear him exclaim, “ Bring me 
back my legions, Varus”; but the dead soldiers had passed 
beyond recall. Years afterwards, another general of Rome, 
leading a retributive expedition into the heart of the forest, 
came to a large open space which told its own sorrowful tale : 
“‘In the centre of the field were the whitening bones of men, 
as they had fled or stood their ground, strewn everywhere or 
piled in heaps. Near lay fragments of weapons and limbs of 
horses, also human heads, prominently nailed to trunks of trees.” 
It was here that the legions of Varus had made their last stand. 

The prophet Ezekiel, himself one of the children of the 
captivity, was commissioned by God to preach repentance and 
faith to the exiled community, but his most earnest words 
aroused no spiritual desire. The Jews in Babylon were “ impu- 
dent children and stiff-necked”; they scorned his message, 
mocking his entreaties. ‘Then the prophet turned from preaching 
to prayer. One of his prayer-chambers was “ a wide open valley ” 
to which he was accustomed to resort, in order that he might pour 
out his heart to God: Possibly this valley, like so many others 
in those days, had been a place of carnage; under the green 
herbage the bones of thousands may have been mouldering. 
Perhaps the thought of this supplied the imagery of his vision. 
Israel had been given a war to wage against sin, a battle to win on 
behalf of truth. That battle had been lost, the war had ended 
in disaster: ‘‘ Son of man, these bones are the whole house of 
Israel: behold, they say, our bones are dried, and our hope 
is lost; we are cut off for our parts.” Now, however, the 

* Tacitus, Annals, i, 61. 
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solemn voice addresses the bones which lie bleaching and with- 
ered: “ Behold, I will cause breath to enter into you, and ye 
shall live . . . and ye shall know that I am the Lord.” 

A lost battle may be retrieved, a lost life may be restored, 
a decadent church may be revived. 

The restoration which the prophet foresaw resolves itself 
into two distinct operations of the Spirit-illumined word. 
There is first a movement towards unity among the bones that 
lie scattered abroad: “I beheld, and lo, there were sinews upon 
them, and flesh came up, and skin covered them above: but 
there was no breath in them.” After this, there is the Breath 
of God falling on lifeless lips, the prelude to a spiritual awakening. 

May the former movement not prefigure the recovery of 
the national life ? Israel to-day is returning to the land of the 
promises, the national spirit has been re-born, the language of 
psalmists and prophets is being freely spoken, even by women 
and children. In the synagogues, the Scriptures when they are 
read will be intelligible to many of those to whom they at one 
time conveyed no message of instruction; and those who hear 
shall be insensibly delivered from the bondage of Talmudism. 
But as yet the breath of life does not animate the nation. 

All this has been accompanied with “ noise and shaking ” ; 
or, as the Revised Version has it, with “ thundering and an 
earthquake ”. The next step in the restoration will be not 
less impressive. The prophet prays for the coming of the 
“mighty rushing wind ” of Pentecost. ‘Come from the four 
winds”’, he prays, ““O Breath, and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live.” One recalls the vision of Daniel in which he saw 
the four winds of heaven striving, breaking forth upon the Great 
Sea (Daniel vii. 2). Euroclydon unaided will lash the Mediter- 
ranean into fury, but when all the elements are let loose together, 
we realize that we are in the grasp of forces more powerful than 
words can express. 

Turning, however, from the consideration of unfulfilled 
prophecy, let us think of the Church of God and her members 
in connection with revival. 


I 


The discrimination of the two parts of the process of recovery 
as envisaged by the prophet does not apply to spiritual blessing 
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in the same way as it serves to illustrate national revival. Although 
repentance and faith may be distinguished, they cannot be 
separated. True repentance is the fruit of faith, a living belief 
is always penitent. Yet the call to repentance is first in order ~ 
of thought: “ Break off your sins by righteousness,” says the 
prophet; and again, “ Break up the fallow ground, for it is 
time to seek the Lord.” If we would invite the Lord to 
come to His Church with blessing, we must prepare His way. 
We must lay aside worldliness, we must renounce unfaith, 
We must put ‘ourselves without reserve in the hands of the 
Holy One, that He may create in us a pure heart and a right 
spirit. 

This is revival—in its beginning. Spiritual quickening is 
granted first to the Church ; then, through the Church, it passes 
to the great world beyond. The Comforter, said Jesus, when 
He is come to you, will convict the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. And this is revival—in its fulness. 

The word “ revival ” has fallen into disesteem in the judg- 
ment of many. This can only be because the name has been 
wrongly applied. A revival which has been created by the 
Spirit of God is purely beneficial; nor is it of a temporary 
character—what God does endures for ever. We are still enjoy- 
ing the fruits of all the revivals with which the Church has been 
visited, from the Day of Pentecost to the last great awakening. 
And St. Paul assures us that the revival of which the prophet 
here speaks, the restoration of Israel to faith and love, will be 
to all the nations as life from the dead. 

To-day it seems as if the tide were drawing out. If so, it 
is the ebb before the flow. When the enemy comes in as a flood 
the Spirit of the Lord uplifts the divine standard, and leads on 
to victory. And perhaps things are not so menacing as they 
seem. Unbelief hasan unrestrained volubility, but its convic- 
tions have rooted themselves in a shallow soil. Underneath the 
vaunt of indifference and a passionate desire for the pleasures of 
the hour, there is a deep heart-hunger, a feeling after God if 
haply one may find Him. And this not in one nation only, 
but in all. God has not left Himself without a witness. If 
the Divine Spirit were to descend in power upon the Church 
to-day, the mightiest revival that the world has ever known 
might ensue. 

By what means shall this be brought about ? 
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A twofold duty of prophesying is laid upon Ezekiel : 
“ Prophesy over these bones ”, and “ Prophesy unto the Breath ”. 

(a) “‘ Son of man, prophesy over these bones, and say unto 
them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord,” A living 
man confronts the dead. In preaching there must be life in 
the speaker—life, and a conscious relation to the Living One. 
Lord Leighton once, addressing a company of artists at the 
Royal Academy, said, “ Gentlemen, you can only put into 
a picture what is in yourself.” It is not merely required that we 
who speak to men for God should ourselves be formally justified ; 
it is necessary that we live in the continual enjoyment of the 
grace which we offer to others, and in the habitual exercise of 
those virtues which we desire to encourage in them. When 
George Whitfield said, “ I can never preach rightly to sinners, 
until I am myself heart-broken for sin,” he indicated one applica- 
tion of this principle. Only one who is penitent can call sinners 
to repentance ; only a believing man can invite tempted and 
troubled souls to the repose of faith; only a joyful Christian 
can encourage his brethren to be glad in the Lord ; and it is only 
one who is unfeignedly following after Christ-likeness who can 
direct his fellows in those paths which the Master trod. 

This first, then, a living experience of the truth which we 
aie called to declare is essential to success in preaching. After 
this we may place carefulness in the communication of the 
truths which are committed to the Lord’s messenger. “ Again 
He said unto me, Prophesy over these bones, and say unto them, 
O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. Thus saith the 
Lord God unto these bones: Behold, I will cause breath to 
enter into you, and ye shall live. . . . So I prophesied as I 
was commanded ; and as I prophesied there was a noise, and 
behold a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his 
bone.” 

This is indeed the foolishness of preaching, to address a 
graveyard full of withered bones. And yet, it is just in this very 
“ foolishness ” that the power of Gospel preaching resides. For 
the minister of Christ calls upon men to do what they cannot 
do; and in that invitation the power of God is enshrined. 
A man—plain and unlearned perhaps—goes out, and charges those 
who are dead in trespasses and sins to awake and live. And as 
a matter of fact they do arise and pass into newness of life. The 
thing, you say, is impossible. It is impossible, but it is done. 
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You say, a dead man cannot hear. He cannot hear the voice of 
man, but he can listen to the word spoken by God. The divine 
voice followed Lazarus four days’ journey down into the region 
and shadow of death. The brother beloved had not been 
cognizant of the lamentations of his friends; he had been 
unaware of the tears of his sisters. But when, in the urgent call 
of Jesus, the word of God rang through the tomb, the deaf ear 
heard, and Lazarus came forth from the sepulchre. 

Preaching, as an appeal to the impossible, is the challenge 
of God. ‘ We don’t need to go to church, ma’am,” said one of 
the London poor to a Queen’s nurse ; “ we know already all that 
we are able to practise in our dull lives.” And if preaching be 
merely a series of moral reflections, or a tissue of good advice, 
the speaker was right. But it is well worth our while to go to 
Church, if there we may hear the voice of God. In the word of 
our King there is power. The utterance of the Blessed One 
pierces to the dividing of soul and spirit, it searches the deep 
places of the heart. 

If it should be that one who reads these words is dead in 
sins, the regenerating word of Christ is now speaking in the 
stillness of your spirit. Quietly His words move in the dim 
underworld of your desires, It is as when that voice first stirred 
the formless void, when light broke, and order declared itself, 
and life began to be. One reason why so many who begin to 
cherish a hope for eternity fall away is that we are, too often, 
satisfied with a form of conversion which does not have in it 
the mighty power of God. Let God speak, and the work is done. 

A Jewish legend, suggested perhaps by the double action of 
prophecy as described in this chapter, relates that Ezekiel once 
raised a number of his countrymen from the dead, but the 
miracle was so far imperfect that the resuscitated men ever after 
retained the complexion of corpses, and their garments the smell 
of the sepulchre. It is not in such a fashion that our Lord does 
His mighty works. Those whom the Spirit quickens go forth as 
living men into full service for the kingdom of righteousness. 
All things have become new. 

(>) Preaching must be accompanied by prayer: “Then 
said He unto me, Prophesy unto the Breath, prophesy, son of 
man, and say to the Breath, Thus saith the Lord God: Come 
from the four winds, O Breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live. So I prophesied as He commanded me, 
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and the Breath came into them, and they lived, and stood up 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” 

Prayer for revival runs through all the Scriptures—supplica- 
tion fervent and tearful. Let us recall one or two instances out 
of many: “ For Zion’s sake will I not hold My peace, and for 
Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof 
go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that 
burneth.” “I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
which shall never hold their peace day nor night: ye that are 
the Lord’s remembrancers, take ye no rest, and give Him no rest, 
till He establish, and till He make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
“Oh, that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people.” “Thou shalt say this word unto 
them, Let thine eyes run down with tears night and day, and 
let them not cease; for the virgin daughter of my people is 
broken with a great breach, with a very grievous wound.” 
“ Arise, cry out in the night: in the beginning of the watches 
pour out thine heart like water before the face of the Lord : 
lift up thy hands toward Him for the life of thy young children, 
that faint for hunger in the top of every street.” “TI say the 
truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with 
me in the Holy Ghost, that I have great sorrow and unceasing 
pain in my heart. For I could wish that myself were anathema 
from Christ for my brethren’s sake.” Prayer is labour, like the 
toil of the husbandman in the field ; it is agonia, like the striving 
of the gladiator in the ring ; it is melting of soul, the pouring out 
of the life before the Lord. Prayer in the Holy Spirit is begotten 
by the intercession of the indwelling Comforter, who pleads, 
in our hearts and through our lips, with groanings that are 
unutterable. Thus our prayer is borne upward on the wings of 
our desire, by the grace of the Spirit, until it is merged in the 
intercession of Christ upon the throne. Intercessory prayer is 
a burden, too heavy to be borne, so that we are forced to cast 
it on Him who “ day by day carrieth our burdens for us ”. 

Part of the intensity of our intercession arises from our 
recognition that we are sharers in the guilt and distress of those 
for whom we make supplication. Daniel, in his memorable 
prayer recorded in the ninth chapter of his Prophecies, begins 
by making a personal confession: “O Lord, the great and 
dreadful God, keeping the covenant and mercy to them that love 
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Him, and to them that keep His commandments; we have 
sinned, and have committed iniquity, and have done wickedly, 
and have rebelled. . . . O Lord, righteousness belongeth 
unto Thee, but unto us confusion of faces.” And always, right 
through the prayer, he is conscious that he is bound in the same 
bundle of life with his people, that he mingles his sin with theirs 
and is partaker of their guilt. Until at the close of his impassioned 
entreaty we read: “ And whiles I was speaking and praying, 
and confessing my sin, and the sin of my people Israel, and 
presenting my supplication before the Lord my God for the 
holy mountain of my God ”—the answer came. Daniel is one 
of those of whom it was recorded in heaven that he was a prince 
having power with God (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20); but prayer for 
revival brought him down into the dust and ashes of contrition. 

The prayer that comes before God in sackcloth receives the 
investiture of the priesthood (Zech. iii. 3-5). It rises from the 
dust, to stand before the throne. Penitence is transformed. 
into a triumphant assurance. The suppliant now begins to sing 
the Lord’s song: “ Unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen.” 


II 
The Church is composed of individuals, and fellowship with 


the Holy One is a personal experience. Revival must begin in the 
life of the members of the Church of God. 

Life is a conflict, and the great concern of each of us ought 
to be that, having done all, we may stand. One does not speak 
now of the struggle that persists along the lower planes of 
existence, but of the elemental war between good and evil which 
tempests in the soul. And it is important to remember that 
the one thing which lies deepest in the mind of men, even of 
those who seem to be regardless of spiritual blessedness, is 
anxiety as to the issue of the fight. In the summer of 1870 
Count von Moltke entertained a number of people at his country 
house. One afternoon a special message was handed to him. 
At the moment he was driving some of his visitors along a 
country road. He read the despatch gravely, then, without 
a word, crushed it into his pocket. His guests, who knew that 
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the times were critical, were eager to learn the contents of the 
message, but the great strategist gave no sign. Just as they 
reached the house, they noticed that their host turned the 
corner too sharply, grazing the wheel of the carriage against 
the kerb. From this slight evidence of pre-occupation they 
guessed, and guessed rightly, the contents of the message. It 
was an announcement of the precipitation of war with France. 

At times we may judge that men are fully engaged with 
some trifling concern, some object of transient interest; then 
a mere hint opens to us unimagined depths, and we look into 
unsunned recesses with fear. It is there, after all, that the real 
interest of life lies. Beneath the lighter voices of earth there is 
always an undertone, like bells beneath the sea: “ If a man die 
shall he live again?” ‘‘ How shall a man be just with God, how 
shall he be clean that is born of a woman?” ‘“ O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me ? ” 

Where shall I, frail man, be pleading, 
Who for me be interceding, 
When the just are mercy needing ? 

The battle is proceeding now, and the ranks are swaying 
hither and thither. 

Once, during the wars of the Commonwealth, Richard 
Baxter was conducting a religious service. His sermon was 
punctuated by the rattle of the artillery at Edghill. The fate 
of England was being decided as he preached. And day after 
day, through the drift of our religious musings the battle of life 
is being lost or won. Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed preacher 
of Antioch, used to imagine that, as he preached, the chancel of 
the church was filled with ranks of listening angels. They were 
present as spectators of the great conflict, ready to rejoice in the 
victory of those to whom they were sent to minister, ready to 
grieve when the battle went against the feeble children of men. 
This imagination was, one may suppose, a suggestion caught 
from the figure contained in the twelfth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: ‘‘ Therefore let us also, seeing we are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus.” 

But the-battle alluded to by the prophet is already lost. 

There is a celebrated picture by the great Russian battle 
painter, which represents Napoleon watching the burning of the 
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Kremlin, Moscow. It marks the beginning of his downfall. 
As yet there is no outward sign of disaster; his armies are 
unconquered, his credit is untarnished. But all the tragedy of 
his later life may be read in the glancing flames which have 
begun to play on the walls of that vast fortress, The passage 
of the Borodino, the battle of Leipzig, banishment to Elba, the 
debacle at Waterloo, St. Helena, were all foreshadowed on the 
pages of history by the fires which consumed the buildings in 
which the great commander had designed to shelter his army 
during the stress of winter. Similarly, one often finds that 
life’s battle has actually been lost while all around appears to be 
prosperous. Everything still stands in good order. But 
suddenly, in a moment of self-revelation, the inner abysses open, 
and one gazes with affright into the open mouth of hell. In 
the comfort of prosperity, in the vigour of health, in the con- 
tentment of self-approval, the vision is given, and the soul, 
stricken, dizzied, blinded, awakes to know that it is lost. 

So it appears, and so, if one continues in the course already 
traced, it will surely be. But there is a way of escape. 

Some time ago, one of our most influential literary journals 
deliberately asserted that an evangelical conversion, as generally 
understood, is a sheer impossibility. ‘The writer emphasized the 
power of habit, showing how both thought and action cut into the 
mind deep channels along which every natural process moves 
with ever-increasing facility, until at last a course of action 
opposed to such habitudes has become almost unthinkable. 
What of truth there is in such a view has often been confessed 
by evangelical preachers: it is strongly urged, for instance, by 
Saurin, in his sermons on “ The Difficulty of Conversion”. It 
is along such lines that one must look for the permanence of 
character in a future state, and anticipate the unending dominion 
of sin. Even in this life the soul may awake to find the virus of 
sin eating into the very nature and plunging the conscience 
into a fathomless despair. 


For ever round the mercy-seat 

The guiding lights of Love shall burn ; 
But what, if habit-bound, thy feet 

Shall lack the will to turn ? 


What if thine eye refuse to see, 

Thine ear of Heaven’s free welcome fail, 
And thou a willing captive be, 

Thyself thy own dark jail ? 
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This is one aspect of the case, the view which presents itself 
most naturally toour thought. But there is another aspect which 
is spiritual, and this is all-important—there is deliverance in 
Christ. He is stronger than any evil tendency. He will rend 
the prey from the mighty, and the captives of the terrible shall 
be delivered. The Lion of the tribe of Judah has prevailed 
to overcome. 

Even though moral evil holds within itself a principle of 
persistence, it may be brought to an end through grace. Our 
lost years may be restored, and the entail of sin may be cut off. 
The change which grace effects is so momentous that no words 
can express it except those which go down to the very beginnings 
of life. ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, there is a new creation: the 
old things are passed away; behold, they are become new.” 
“Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” _“ Reckon ye also yourselves 
to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The thought that was impressed upon the mind of the 
prophet was that of a resurrection from the dead. This figure 
is developed by St. Paul, who has described the believer as one 
who died in the death of Jesus, and was raised in newness of life 
by the resurrection of Christ. ‘ When I had wholly hazarded 
my life upon what I was doing,” one has said, “ my whole 
spirit seemed to me suddenly to break through the gates of hell 
and to be taken up into the arms and the heart of God. I can 
compare it to nothing else but the resurrection at the last day. 
For then, with all reverence I say it, with the eyes of my spirit 
I saw God.” 


Davin M. MclInryre. 
Glasgow. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND THE FACTS OF SCIENCE: 


Tuis book is primarily written as a defence of religion against scientific criticism, 
and is mainly a discussion of the theory of evolution and the materialism which has 
in some quarters grown around that conception. 

Mr. Rimmer is undoubtedly right in emphasizing, as he does, the hopelessness 
of producing life from sterile matter, and there seems not the slightest doubt that 
we are thrown back upon a Creative Genius for the answer to the riddle of life, 
unless we must postulate a sudden and irresponsible creative period or activity 
without the Master Mind—a belief so replete with miracle that it is hard to conceive 
how any scientific or philosophical brain can accept it. 

The book shows a great amount of reading and research as well as careful thought, 
and is a more logical criticism of evolutionary theories than is normally being 
produced, but it suffers from either too sweeping statements, or lack of citation of 
authorities, and the author would be well advised to consider this suggestion seriously, 
For instance, on page 21, after discussing organic evolution in terms of biology, he 
says: “It is rather startling to learn that the further we go into biology, and the 
deeper we delve into its mysteries, the less probable the theory of organic evolution 
becomes until finally the well-informed research biologist repudiates the theory as 
scientifically untenable.” Now if there are such well-informed biologists taking up 
that position it would have been interesting to have some references to them, so 
that we might read over their works and see how far they have forsaken evolution 
and what are their chief arguments. I have no doubt there are these critics, because, 
since the inception of the theories of parallel-development, that theory has been 
steadily gaining many adherents from among those who have become dissatisfied 
with what I might term “ orthodox” evolutionary conceptions. However, in the 
absence of cited evidence, the critical reader will not take that point of view but 
simply dismiss such statements by Mr. Rimmer as exaggerations. 

Mr. Rimmer’s book is intended, not as a scientific text book for the technician, 
as much as for the layman, and as such it is worthy of attention. His care in giving 
the unqualified a simple conception of such intricate subjects as Mitosis, the composi- 
tion of the Chromosomes and so on is unmitigated. The results are of exceptional 
value. Therefore, entirely apart from the intended apologetic value of such a book, 
it has its place for this reason alone. The writer is perfectly correct in pointing 
out that old theories must be discarded when they fail, and there is no doubt that 
just as preconceived notions, and the prejudice of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, stood in the way of a true understanding of science, so to-day many men in 
science itself are being hampered by the preconceived notions of the end of the 
nineteenth century, and the time has arrived when we must completely review many 
of our theories on the method of origin of life. 

The more we study the subject of the origin of life the more clear does it 
become that, whatever theory may be espoused, the Deity must form an integral 
part of the order. The old evolution is incomprehensible as a blind force and must 
postulate creative acts as gigantic as those required by the exponents of the older 
conception of original order. If Mr. Rimmer does no more than show the immense 
difficulties still latent within evolution (in spite of a great volume of painstaking 


1 The Theory of Evolution and the Facts of Science. By Harry Rimmer. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Michigan. 
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work and its almost universal acceptance nowadays) he has done something worth 
while, and in that respect the book is worthy of the attention of trained scientific 
workers as well as of general readers. 


Edinburgh. 


G. R. Garr. 


CHRIST THE CRUCIFIED* 


We rejoice that Dr. McIntyre’s indomitable vigour still enables him to impart the 
fruits of his matured reflection and wide reading to the Christian public. The 
volume before us presents a careful and sagacious study of the testimony borne by the 
Gospels, taken per se, to the Redeemer’s atoning sacrifice. Except as a self-imposed 
limitation for a definite purpose, we should be inclined to demur somewhat to the 
assignation of a preferential status to one part of the New Testament above the rest ; 
for Christ Himself has declared regarding His apostles that “he that heareth you 
heareth Me”. We make this observation because in one passage Dr. McIntyre 
characterizes the sayings of Jesus as “ the seats of Christian doctrine”, But elsewhere 
he writes of the Pauline theology as “ the full-orbed teaching of Christ ”, and draws 
freely on its precious stores, as well as those of the Old Testament, by way of illustra- 
tion of his more restricted area of investigation. And we learn from his preface 
that to show that “ the Atonement is implicit in the Evangelical records ” constitutes 
his specific design. 

The introductory chapter notices some of the causes of the prevalent revulsion 
from credal statements. Froude’s remark that “ truth itself becomes distasteful to 
me when it takes the shape of a proposition” calls forth the just criticism that 
“this is a strange confession for an historian to make”. Yet Dr. McIntyre does 
well to caution us that mystery must needs attach to this central doctrine of Divine 
revelation, this “‘ chief of the ways of God” ; for, in his own striking phrase, “ the 
Cross is the sacrament of an eternal love”. ‘‘ Who shall describe,” he cries later on 
in the book, “ the wondrous interaction of the Father and the Son?” Our author 
proceeds to canvass the historical background of sacrifice with much wariness of 
handling, tracing the institute to its earliest sources, both Biblical and profane. In 
view of modernistic hypotheses on this score, it is highly important that the witness 
of the Old Testament to the element of expiation involved in animal sacrifice should 
be firmly maintained against its impugners. And we are glad that Dr. McIntyre 
quotes from the cuneiform tablets of Babylonia the significant ritual interpretation 
(found e.g. in Zimmern and Winckler’s Keilinschriften) which runs thus: “ the 
lamb, the substitute for man, the lamb he gives for his life ; the head of the lamb 
for the head of man, the breast of the lamb for the breast of man” and so forth. 
It is singular that this primeval oriental formula of animal oblation reappears far 
later in the West in a passage of Ovid’s Fasti (vi. 160-2). Prof. Paterson candidly 
admits that it pertains to a much more ancient conception of sacrifice than Robertson 
Smith’s theories, based on late Arab usage, can arrogate. 

Emerging on New Testament ground, Dr. McIntyre traces with a delicacy of 
touch entirely his own the bearings of the Gospel history on the momentous theme 
of redemption. First in order comes the “ Gospel of the infancy”. There follows 
in due course the Baptist’s grand declaration, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God ! ”, a phrase 
round which, as our author notes, his namesake John “ gathered all his theology ”. 
He does right, too, in discovering the double sense of bearing and taking away sin 
in the verb employed in this context. The next crucial announcement of His atoning 
work proceeds from the lips of Jesus Himself. This impressively worded utterance : 
“ Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up ” is quickly followed by 


1 Christ the Crucified. By Dr. D. M. McIntyre. London: James Clarke & Co., 1935. Price 
38. 6d. net. 
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the ever-memorable conversation with Nicodemus, by no means to be curtailed, 
as Westcott holds, so as to exclude John iii. 16 from its circuit. 

Two chapters are devoted to the deepening opposition to the Saviour and His 
solitariness as of one dedicated to a tremendous and unique task; and then the 
coming event begins to cast a sabler shadow over the conscious Victim and High 
Priest in one. In Bengel’s phrase, “ Jesus has begun to live in His Passion ”, to be 
straitened till His baptism of blood is accomplished. “ It is in the will of God that 
Immanuel lays down His life. There was a needs-be in His dying; and because 
the Saviour willingly accepted the necessity and entered into the Divine mystery, 
the love of the Father held Him in its tender embrace.” Here we approach the 
covenant-relationship of Christ with His people, a side of the truth dear to Dr. 
McIntyre, as to all the inner circle of His disciples, and yet, as our author insists, 
not incompatible with wider aspects of that most comprehensive death of the Lord 
Jesus. “As Adam stood for the race, so Christ stands for the Church.” It is His 
consanguinity with His chosen as their Goel, according to Dr. McIntyre, that confers 
on Him the right of redemption. Much gracious evangelical doctrine is embodied in 
his chapters on Redemption and Propitiation. Our Saviour has redeemed the bond 
of our liabilities. ‘ Set that to My account,” He says to our Creditor. Imputation 
is here set forth as necessarily duplex, the reckoning of our sin to Christ and of His 
righteousness to us ; but Dr. McIntyre views His entire obedience, active and passive, 
as one act of righteousness rather than a twofold undertaking. ‘‘ Forgiveness,” he 
adds, “‘ is perhaps the profoundest mystery of grace. It drowns our guilt and demerit 
in a fathomless sea. It causes the past to be as if it had never existed. It erases all 
the scars that seam the soul. It buries our transgression in a land that no man has 
ever seen.” A Gospel of this majestic compass was the trumpet-call which woke 
myriads of sleepers in sin’s dark sepulchre to newness of life and deathless hope in 
the glorious days of the Reformation and the Puritans ; and Deo volente shall do so 
again ! 

In this connection Dr. McIntyre lays stress on the parable of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, rightly allowing its full sense to the verb tAdo@nri: “ be propitiated 
to me the sinner”! We are somewhat surprised, however, that he seems to favour 
the version, “in propitiatory power ”’, in Rom. iii. 25, for iAawrjpiov, a rendering 
which gains no support from Liddell and Scott. If the only Biblical precedent, 
the meaning “ mercy-seat ”, which must apply in Heb. ix. 5, be discarded, usage 
generally points, even in those instances adduced in Deissmann’s Bible Studies, to 
the sense “‘propitiatory oblation”, dvdé@nya being understood, and not to a proleptic 
adjective in agreement with év. Dr. McIntyre’s own comment on the passage in 
Hebrews forms the best comment on that in Romans. ‘‘ God’s chosen meeting-place 
with the sinner was in His holy presence, face to face with the violated Law, rendered 
possible only because of the blood of Atonement shed and sprinkled.” 

There is an interesting section on our Lord’s Priesthood, where a conjecture 
occurs that records of Melchizedek might have been lighted on when the fortress of 
Jebus was captured by David. Perhaps Dr. McIntyre is a little too apt to trace 
supernatural oracles to natural antecedents. On the blood of the Covenant, as we 
should anticipate, he speaks with no uncertain sound. “ There is no holier term in 
the vocabulary of grace. It is tender with the recollection of the sufferings of 
Christ, rich in suggestions of Divine love, holy with the holiness of God. Persons 
who speak of it as rude or vulgar betray themselves.” Nor need we add that our 
author draws his shoes from off his feet as he approaches the sacred precincts of 
Gethsemane and Calvary. 

No one, we feel sure, can read this well-printed, finely executed piece of work 
without deriving profit and edification from its perusal 


Epmunp K, Simpson. 
Ipswich, 
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THIS CHANGING WORLD" 


In these difficult and shaken times, earnest men in all walks of life are doing their 
utmost to solve our own ills and the ills of the world. All this is calculated to do 

This Changing World, which furnishes the standard by which to determine 
whether schemes work or not, has a special interest. It is the work of a gallant soldier 
whose gracious spirit and unswerving loyalty to the historic Christian Faith, as well 
as his valour in defence of his country’s honour in time of grave crisis, recall names of 
soldiers familiar as household words. 

The author does not profess to be a theologian, but the quality of his mind 
exhibits itself by his love for the Bible to which he so wisely and so frequently appeals. 
It is refreshing in these times of kaleidoscopic changes throughout the world, when 
multitudes are so bewildered, to find a man fired with the conviction that our 
complicated problems of thought and action can be solved by a fresh insight into the 
meaning of God’s authoritative and infallible Word. The writer has no doubt of 
the centre from which illumination and guidance can come, and he has the discernment 
and courage to adjust his thoughts and language to that centre. 

The scope of this volume of 255 finely-printed pages allows the author to deal 
with the profound changes that have taken place in people’s manner of living, their 
political views and their attitude to religion, and the decay of reverence and the 
recrudescence of sheer paganism. “A generation ago,” he writes, “ the preaching 
possessed a remarkable mysterious radiance because it proceeded from a certainty 
and confidence in the message. The trumpet then gave no uncertain sound. But 
to-day the preaching in the Church lacks the power of conviction. A nebulous 
and vague Christianity is substituted for a living Christ.” This he regards as the 
root cause of all our troubles. It is utterly futile to think that we can enjoy the fruits 
of “ an enlightened age ” when He who is the Light of the World is ignored. If men 
want peace and happiness they must identify themselves with His purposes; then 
“ all these things shall be added unto you ”. 

On “ Britain’s Glorious Mission” the author has some shrewd comments to 
make. No nation has greater responsibilities than the British Empire, which, 
according to Professor Muth of Munich, “is the work of God . . . and not 
created by human plans”. Britain has the opportunity to lead the world back to 
sanity and to a new and greater prosperity—but first and foremost it must put its 
own house in order and recognize the supremacy of God’s Word in every field of 
human activity. The tragedy is our spiritual progress has not kept pace with the 
rapid advance of human knowledge. Owing largely to the destructive criticism of 
the Book which has been the glory of England for centuries, the faith of many has 
been undermined, multitudes have no interest in it, and the Church has ceased to 
honour it. The call to-day is clearer than ever to give heed to the teaching of God’s 
Word. The priceless blessings which the great spiritual Reformation secured for 
this country it is our duty to preserve in a spirit of humble dependence upon God. 
This is what can expose the dangerous nonsense that is published about the Word 
of God, and the Church of Christ, and lead to the spiritual life we need. 

Space allows only a mention of some chapter headings: “ The Light of the 
World ”, “ The Lamp unto our Feet ”, “ The Bible, the Critic and the Spade”, 
“ The Bible and Science”. With vigour and virility the author points out that our 
civilization can only be saved by a reverent attitude towards God’s Word and by 
intelligently and faithfully witnessing to the Christian Gospel. On other points of 
like moment he is equally emphatic. In the last chapter his thoughts are occupied 
with “ The Kingdom of God”. “It is the Kingdom ”, he writes, “‘ we desire to 
experience in our hearts and in the world. The Power to establish it is His, and His 
Power is eternal. So, too, the glory must be His, and all things for His glory.” 

* This Changing World. By Major-General H. H. Sargent, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. Covenant 
Publishing Co., London. Price 4s. 6d., by post ss. 
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The author may be sure that everyone will not accept his special style of argu- 
mentation ; and all his conclusions will not carry conviction to every mind. But 
all spiritually-minded people who believe that the burning question of our day is the 
place that should be given to God’s Word by all who work for measures for the 
spiritual, moral and social betterment of the world will welcome the volume. 
The writer gives abundant evidence of his love for Holy Writ, and his propositions 
and assertions he sustains by Scriptural proofs which he regards the most effective 
and convincing manner of witnessing to the truth that will at last triumph. 


Glasgow. 


J. Mactzop. 


“ SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES ”: 


Tue second of the series of six booklets which is being issued by the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship, with a view to providing “ specially for those in the Universities a 
working scheme which will cover the text of the whole Bible in three years”, has 
recently appeared. The series is under the editorship of Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A., 
Cambridge, and Booklet No. 2 has been prepared by Dr. Basil Atkinson. 

The scheme of study is manifestly the work of a competent Bible scholar, and 
is admirably arranged. As each section of the Scriptures is taken up for study, it is 
helpfully introduced and analysed. Suggestive questions are based on the daily 
readings, and appended to the Booklet are sets of general questions for the help of 
Bible Study Circles. 

Though the Scheme is primarily intended for the guidance of University and 
College students, it may be profitably used by others who desire to make a systematic 
study of the Bible. The Booklet is tastefully got up and extends to 59 pages. It 
costs one shilling. 


Greenock. 


G. N. M. Co turns. 


THE ANABAPTISTS? 


Tus book which appears to be a Thesis for the Doctorate of Philosophy has the 
primary quality of a good thesis in showing scholarly research and in adding substan- 
tially to our knowledge of the subject with which it deals. The aim of the book 
is to give the salient features of the remarkable religious movement which reached 
its full vigour during the Reformation period, and which is known in history as 
“‘ Anabaptism ”. The book considers the divergent views of the groups of people, 
with their own insight and sense of values, known as Anabaptists, who sought the 
application of the principles and practices of the Apostolic Church, as they understood 
these, to the conditions and circumstances which the Reformation had created. 
‘The common denominator of nearly all the groups was insistence on adult baptism. 

The author begins with a careful effort to trace Anabaptism past Zwickau to its 
supposed roots in earlier Christian sects. The alleged historical connection between 
the Anabaptists and the Donatists, Novatians, Montanists and Paulicians he dismisses 
as untenable on the ground mainly of the undoubted vital differences between all 
these sects and the Anabaptists on the question of baptism. He then proceeds to 
discuss in detail the spread of the movement in European countries, including — 
Britain, critically examining its spirit, aim and manifestation in life and doctrine. 
The principal leaders of the movement are described by the author with his sym- 
pathies well under control. The opinions and attitudes of the great Reformers— 
Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, Knox and others—are referred to and quoted impartially, 
even though these are mostly of a robust condemnatory character. In the penultimate 
te Scriptures, Booklet No. 2. The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 43 Russell Square, London, 
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chapter the author proceeds confidently to indicate how some of the distinctive 
features of Anabaptism find expression in the Baptists, Quakers and Brethren, whose 
lineage is thus tacitly established. In his last chapter—‘ Appreciation ”—the 
author glowingly musters his evidence to prove that the Anabaptists have made not 
only a vital contribution to the Protestant heritage, but have done so regardless of 
hazards and sacrifices involved and with an unfaltering consistency not always 
apparent in the conduct of other Reformers. He even sees a coming atonement 
for the tragedy of history which judged the whole movement by the excesses of 
Minzer and John of Leyden to the neglect of the gentler and more spiritual Hubmaier 
and Denck. Whether others may share his hope or not, this valuable scholarly 
contribution to history taken along with the more exhaustive The Pilgrim Church 
by E. H. Broadbent (noticed in a previous number of this Quarrerty) provides 
ample material to the interested student to judge fairly the contribution made by 
numerous bodies outside the range of the historical churches to believing witness 


to the Truth, 
Edinburgh. 


CHRIST AND THE STUDENT WORLD" 


Tue author of this little book is well known as a speaker. at meetings of students. 
As he tells us in his Preface, it has been his privilege for nearly fifty years to work 
among students in North America, Great Britain and Ireland, India, the Far East, 
Western Asia, North Africa and most of the countries of Continental Europe. 

He gives us here some of the addresses which he has been in the habit of giving 
to students all over the world. The subjects he deals with are: “ The Fight for 
Character ”, “ The Uniqueness of Jesus Christ ”’, “ ‘ We Would see Jesus’ ”, “ Bible 
Study for Spiritual Growth”, “ Prayer”, “Guidance”, “ What Constitutes a 
Missionary Call ? ” and “‘ The Risen Lord ”. 

Dr. Wilder, quite evidently, knows how to speak to students. These addresses 
must have helped many earnest enquirers out of their doubts and difficulties, and 
must have established many believers more firmly in the faith. 

Specially good is the address on “Bible Study”. From it we take this quotation : 
“The heroes of the Bible are presented with all their faults as well as with their 
virtues. For example—the sins of David and Peter are not glossed over and excused, 
but are pictured in all their terribleness. This is very different from most modern 
biographies. If men studied the Bible more they would not call for reformation 
before they had proclaimed the need for regeneration. They would not urge people 
to do good, until they had first urged them to be good” (p. 26). In the same 
address Dr. Wilder says: ‘‘ One has well said: ‘The Bible should not be treated 
as a wood-pile, from which one can take a faggot or an armful at random, but it must 
be regarded as a structure.” Through the Bible three thoughts ran—Ruin, Redemp- 
tion, Regeneration—the three ‘ R’s’” (p. 34). 

Dr. Wilder possesses a rich gift of most happy illustration. The closing words of 
the address just quoted from run as follows: “Some years ago, at the time of a 
coal strike, a friend of mine in Scotland said there was no real scarcity because people 
were living on surface coal; but had the strike continued a fortnight longer the 
surface coal would have been exhausted and real scarcity would have followed, as 
there were no men mining in the pits. He said: ‘I wonder if the young people 
of this generation are not living on surface truths, so few are going down daily into 
the shafts digging for the hidden treasures found in God’s Word’” (pp. 35, 36). 

There is one little slip on p. 16, where Dr. Wilder quotes from “‘ the ate Principal 
David S. Cairns of Aberdeen ”. 


Dumbarton. 


1 Christ and the Student World. By Robert P. Wilder, M.A.,D.D. London: Simpkin Marshall, 
Ltd., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1935. 80 pp., price 18. 
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“Journal or Literature,” Philadelphia, Pa., March, 1935: 
Frederick C. Grant—The Spiritual Christ. C. C. Torrey—Professor Marcus on the 
Aramaic Gospels. Millar Burrows—The Topography of Nehemiah xii. ants 
Samuel Belkin—The Religious Background of Paul. Brief Communications: J. A. 
Montgomery—Some Oracle Place Names. 

“Tue Union Seminary Review,” Special Book, Review Number, Richmond, 
Va., April, 1935: President James A. Kelso, Ph.D., D.D., L.L.D.—Trends in 
American Education. Rev. Hugh Thomson Kerr, D.D., L.L.D.—A Pastor’s Slant 
on Missions. Professor Edward Mack, Ph.D., D.D., L.L.D.—* William Whittingham 
of Chester”’ Keep up your Reading. Reviews. 

“Tue Mostem Wortp,” New York, April, 1935: Samuel M. Zwemer—Da 
Costa’s Hagar. S. A. Morrison—Religious Liberty in Iraq. Francis T. Cooke—Jbn 
Al-Qaiyim’s Kitab Al-Rub. Eberard Delius—The Spirit of Islam in Sumatra. 
James W. Sweetman—Sufism and Christian Teaching. W. R. Taylor—An Arabic 
Amulet (Illustrated). Coert Rylaarsdam—My Friend, the Effendi. H. K. Krikorian 
—The New and the Old Islam. H. D. Hayward—Perplexing Sinkiang. Current 
Topics. Book Reviews. 

“ Cuurcu History,” Berne, Indiana, March, 1935 : Frederick William Loetscher 
—St. Augustine's Conception of the State. William Warren Sweet—The American 
Colonial Environment and Religious Liberty. Perry G. E. Miller—The Contribution of 
the Protestant Church to Religious Liberty in Colonial America. Book Reviews. 

“Tue Journat or Reticion,” Chicago, Illinois, April, 1935: Paul Tillich— 
What is Wrong with the “ Dialectic” Theology? Wilhelm Pauck—What is Wrong 
with Liberalism? A.C. McGiffert-—The Future of Liberal Christianity in America. 
Archibald G. Baker—The Modern Missions Movement. Ernest Cadman Colwell— 
The Fourth Gospel and Early Christian Art. Ellsworth Faris—The Sociology of 
Religious Strife. Eldred C. Vanderlaan—Is Unbelief Out of Date? Critical 
Reviews. 

BRITISH. 

“Tue Inter-Varsiry Macazint,” London, Summer Term, 1935: Editorial. 
Professor D. M. Blair, M.B., Ch.B., and Rev. J. Russell Howden, B.D.—Books 
that Have Helped Me. Revival. D. D. Porter, Esq.— How Readest Thou?” 
_The Editor’s Post-bag. J. N. D. Anderson, Esq., B.A., L.L.B.—Egypt, Islam and 
the Gospel. Dr. H. W. Guinness—IJndia. Rev. G. R. Harding Wood, M.A.—The 
Missionary End of a Parish. Dr. R. P. Wilder—Impressions on Revisiting the British 
Universities. G. F. H. Wynne, B.A—Theological Colleges’ Prayer Union. ‘The 
Sixteenth Annual Conference. The Missionary Conference. Book Reviews. 
Secretarial Notes. Here and There. A. S. Aldis, B.Sc.—The British Universities. 
F. C. Maddox, B.A.—Missionary Notes. “ Witnesses Unto Me.” “ Who Will 
Go ? ” 

“Tue Brste Leacue Quarterty,” London, April-June, 1935: The 
in Australia. The [estimony of Paul Kanamori. An Open Letter on the Penal 
Aspect of the Atonement. Sir John Sandeman Allen—Christ Crucified. Dr. Dyson 
Hague—The Wonder of the Book—Some Additional Wonders. Prof. Devaux—The 
Incomparable Beauty of the Biblical Narrative of the Creation. British Israel Teaching. 
Searcher—To Strengthen Faith. William J. Jones, M.A.—Buchmanism : An Appraisal. 
Captain James A. Campbell. Israel in Egypt. Rey. Hector Macaulay, M.A.—The 
bond Fesus and the Fewish Leaders. 
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“Tue Cuurcuman,” London, April, 1935: Notes and Comments—“ The 
King’s Silver Fubilee,” “ The Church of Finland,” “ Conference with the Church of 
Scotland,” “ A Sketch of a United Church,” “ Centenary of the Church Pastoral-Aid 
Society,” “ Clifton Theological College.” Right Rev. Bishop E. A. Knox, D.D.— 
Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Century and To-day. Rev. J. P.S.R. 
Gibson, M.A., F.1.A.—What is the Good for Man? Rev. C. Cameron Waller, M.A., 
D.D.—Some Historical Backgrounds of the Holy Communion. W. Guy Johnson— 
The Church Pastoral-Aid Society. Rev. F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock—The Mystery 
of Fob. Rev. H. W. Thomas, M.A.—The Present Call to Evangelism. Rev. T. G. 
Mohan, M.A.—The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. Rev. R. F. Wright, M.A., L.L.B.— 
The Problem of War and the Old Testament. Reviews of Books. Notes on Recent 
Books. 

“Tue Journat or Tueorocicat Stupies,” London, April, 1935 : Ruth J. Dean 
—An Early Fragment of a Manuscript of St. Augustine’s Sermons on the Gospel According 
to St. Fobn. Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D.—The Recovery of the “ Septuagint.” C. W. 
Dugmore—The Samaritan MSS. in the Library of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
G. R. Driver—Notes on the Psalms. O.H.E. Burmester—The Bobairic Pericope of 
III Kingdoms, xviii. 36-39. Rev. M. Kiddle—The Admission of the Gentiles in 
St. Luke’s Gospel and Acts. Ven. E.R. Buckley—Fustin Martyr’s Quotations from the 
Synoptic Tradition. A. Souter, Litt.D.—Lexical Notes on the Writings of Synesius of 
Cyrene. Rev. B. H. Streeter—Origen, yy and the Caesarean Text. F.C. Burkitt, D.D. 
— xpostay and Padvaytay, Call and Answer. C. B. Reynolds—Isaiah’s Wife. 
Reviews. 

“ Tue ConcReGaTIONAL QuarterLy,” London, April, 1935: T. W. Manson— 
The Christology of the New Testament. A. Landon—The Light Unfailing. J. Ireland 
Hasler—The Catholicity of Carey. Elliott Dodds—A Modern Seer. J. F. Butler 
—Authority and Theism. Owen Rattenbury—What Methodism Owes to Dissent. 
C. T. Craig—The Original Gospel. Charles Carter—Art for Religion’s Sake. 
Developments and Experiments: Donald N. Veitch—The Christian Communist 
Community. Gwendolyn M. Lloyd Thomas—A Student's View of Congregationalism. 
J. Emrys Morgan—An Experiment with Boys. Albert Peel—Question Services. On 
oe and Books: Albert Peel—The Cure of Souls. Current Literature. Shorter 

otices. 

“Tue Cuurcn Quarterty Review,” London, April, 1935: W. H. Rigg— 
The Purpose of the Fourth Gospel. Ponsonby Sullivan—Church and Religion in England, 
1660-1800. S. Addleshaw—The High Church Movement in Victorian Fiction. G. 
W. O. Addleshaw—Benedict XIV (1740-1758): His Contribution to the Problem 
of Church Government. F.L.Cross—Some Recent Work in English Philosophy. Notes 
on Finland. Reviews. Shorter Notices. 

“Tue Exposrrory Times,” Edinburgh, June, 1935: Notes of Recent 
Exposition—The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit—The Moral Order—Are Absolute 
Standards Swept Away ?—“ This is the way, walk ye in it” —Karl Heim and Barth 
on Certainty—Is Fesus out of date ?—Parallels between Fesus’ Situation and Ours. 
Herbert G. Wood—Things Most Certainly Believed—IX. Literature. Rev. G. J. 
Inglis, M.A.—What is Christianity? Prof. C. J. Cadoux, M.A., D.D.—Some 
Outstanding New Testament Problems—VII. The Historical Fesus: A Study of 
Schweitzer and After. Rev. James D. Smart, Ph.D.—Ad New Interpretation of 
Isaiah Ixvi, 1-6, Recent Foreign Theology—Prof. James Moffatt, D.D.—V aria. 
Contributions and Comments—Rev. J. G. Radford, B.D.—The Kingdom of God. 
Rev. W. J. Fournier, B.D.—The Third Gospel: A Hidden Source. Prof. Charles C. 
Torrey—* The Rest” in Acts v.13. Prof. J. A. Findlay, M.A., D.D.—Ephesians iv. 
29. 

“Tue JourRNAL oF THE PressyTeRIAN Historica Society or ENGLAND,” 
Manchester, May, 1935: Adam Fulton—The 1633 and 1635 Editions of the Old 
Scottish “ Psalm Book”. O. M. Griffithsx—Edmund Calamy (1671-1732) and the 
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Camisards. Rev. Charles Smith—Quater-centenary of Thomas Cartwright. Wm. B. 
Shaw—“ Fasti” of English Presbyterian Theological Students. Lillian W. Kelley— 
Founders Hall and London Wall. Presbyteriana. Reviews. 

“Tue InrernationaL Review or Missions,” London, April, 1935: J. T. 
Addison, D.D.—Group Conversion in Medieval Europe. P. Oomman Philip—The 
Harijan Movement in India in Relation to Christianity. W. Machin—The Church 
in Hindustan. A. E. Garvie, D.D., D.Th.—Mutual Sharing. T. Ralph Morton— 
Christian Leaders in China and Their Training. J. L. C. Horstead—Co-operation 
with Africans. H. P. Junod—Anthropology and Missionary Education. Charles 
Allen Clark, Ph.D., D.D.—The Nevius Methods. A. Stewart Woodburne—The Evil 
Eye in South Indian Folklore. N. E. Karn—India and: the Religious Life. Book 
Reviews. 

“THeotocy—A Montuty Journat or Historic Curistianity,” London, 
May, 1935: W. K. Lowther Clarke, D.D.—-Guignebert and Loisy. W.Emery Barnes, 
D.D.—The Old Testament in the Christian Church. R. D. Middleton—Youth: A 
Pastor’s Self-Examination. E.Evans—Divine Personality. James A. Dron—Bezaleel: 
The Artist-Craftsman. Miscellanea: J. Wylde—Resurrection. W. K. Lowther 
Clarke, D.D.—-Capitals of Reverence. H. H. Kelly, S.S.M.—The Theology of 
Annoyance. C.E. Seaman—Further Note on St. Luke ti. 49. J. E. Swallow—Notes 
on Emmaus and Phil. ii. 5-8. Notes on Periodicals. Reviews. 
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“ GeREFORMEERD THEOLOGIScH Tiypscurirt,” Aalten, Mei, 1935: Dr. J. G. 
Ubbink—De miskenning van Gods Woord. F.J. Bruijel—Biologie en levensbeschouwing. 
Kroniek. Recensién. 

“ Nreuwe Tueotociscue Stupien,” Wageningen, Mei, 1935: Prof. Dr. Fritz 
Heinemann—Der Geist und das Nichts Bemerkungen zum nachgelassenen Werk von 
A. D. Gurewitsch. Toegezonden tijdschriften. Uit de kaartenkast. 
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“ Revue D’Histore et ve Puirosopure Rexicieuses,” Strasbourg, Janvier-Avril, 
1935: Paul Humbert—La relation de Genése 1 et du Psaume 104 avec la liturgie du 
Nouvel—An inraélite. Sir James Frazer—Etudes d’anthropologie biblique. Léon 
Wencelius—L’idée de joie dans la penste de Calvin. Notes et Etudes critiques— 
A. Kojevnikoff—La métaphysique religieuse, de Vladimir Soloviev (suite et fin). A. 
Koyré—A propos d’une édition des “ opera latina” de Maitre Eckart. Revue des 
livres. 

BuLteTiIn DE LA Societe ve L’Hisrorre pu Prorestantismz,” Paris Janvier- 
Mars, 1935: Armand Lods—A la mémoira du President Patry. Etudes Historiques. 

_Ch. Borgeaud—Le “ vrai portrait” de John Knox. Documents: N. Japikse— 
Le livre @heures de Louise de Montmorency ; Protestants sedanais au XVII le siécle ; 
Abjuration dun Alengonnais a Lille (1713) ; Convention entre les habitants de Barre 
et M. Brail, ministre. Variétés. Chronique Littéraire et Comptes Rendus Critiques. 
Nécrologie. 

HUNGARIAN. 

“ Nouvette Revue pe Honcriz,” Budapest, May, 1935: Mgr. Justinien Serédi 
—La responsabilité personelle et ’Eglise. Robert Vallery-Radot—La malentendu 
hongrois. Georges Reynald—Les accords de Rome et le Pacte Danubien. Comte 
Jean de Pange—Fédéralisme et principe des nationalités. J. Meuvret—Un prince 
hongrots. 

SPANISH. 

“ La Ciencia Tomista,” Salamanca, Mayo-Junico, 1935: Fr. Alberto Colungo 
—La Catolicidad de la Iglesia. Fr. Pascual Broch—Un Sofisma Transcendental. 
Fr. Vicente Beltran De Heredia—E/] Maestro Juan De La Peta O.P. Boletines. 
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